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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
MoNTHLY REVIEW signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


The Strength of Democracy 





By Donald Tyerman 


ORD ACTON once said that national character was the 
iB resort of baffled historians seeking to explain events. 

It was a shrewd hit. Yet habits and history are strong, 
and nations vary widely in their political practices. Twelve 
months ago a contributor to these columns showed how the 
establishment of a rigidly controlled economy in the Third 
Reich had been made easy by the German people’s traditional 
reliance upon State supervision and direction. To-day a 
more than fourfold increase in world expenditure on arma- 
ments in only five years has caused all countries, democratic 
and totalitarian alike, to examine their traditional practices 
of government, production and trade, in search of ways and 
means to maintain a war economy in time of peace. The 
problem confronting every nation is essentially the same 
melancholy task of making ready for war; and the respective 
abilities of divergent political systems to find satisfactory 
solutions for this problem are being keenly debated. 

Englishmen are pessimists by prescription. The view 
that habits of economic and political freedom preclude States 
with representative institutions from organising their defences 
successfully has won wide currency. Taking for granted that 
dictatorships are by nature more efficient than democracies, 
many gloomy critics subscribe to the opinion expressed by an 
American observer who recently wrote that “for the 
democracies the ultimate cost of unlimited armament com- 
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petition may be the loss of their free economies and the 
undermining of democracy itself.”* Much of the resistance 
to the setting up of a Ministry of Supply with compulsory 
powers has been based on considerations of this kind. 

There can, of course, be no doubt about the drastic 
consequences of intensive rearmament upon any society or 
system of Government. It is evident that rapid rearmament 
must seriously distort the entire economies of rearming nations. 
The State is compelled to establish prior liens upon capital, 
savings and labour for non-productive purposes. A growing 
share of the national income must be earmarked to provide 
the modus operandi of defence and destruction. Meanwhile 
the people must be prepared to set aside more and more of 
their savings to serve war-like needs. They must also be 
content to consume less and less of commodities not required 
for simple subsistence, while a high proportion of the peace- 
time products still made are sold abroad to pay for vital war 
materials. Finally they must be ready to a man to serve the 
State in any capacity. These are heavy calls upon any 
community ; nor can they be lightly organised. 

England has so far escaped these sacrifices in great part. 
Rearmament has not yet been intensively pursued ; and, even 
now, when one-tenth of the nation’s resources is standing 
idle in the market place, an appreciable distance along the 
road to rearmament can be travelled without the full burden 
being felt. Yet, even during the interim period when the 
slack of the civil economy is being taken in to satisfy defence 
requirements, the inescapable duty of the State to control 
and supervise the distribution of the country’s resources must 
increase considerably; and, as the pace grows hotter, the 
Government’s responsibilities must be enhanced accordingly. 
The question whether democratic systems are competent to 
organise this process stands at the centre of political discussion 
to-day. 

It is not the object of this article to answer this question 
outright, or to say whether parliamentary government is 
likely to survive the testing fires intact. Its purpose is rather 
to suggest a number of considerations which scarcely seem 
to justify hasty pessimism about the capacity of free and 
representative institutions to cope with difficult duties of 


_*“ Economic Consequences of Rearmament.” By William T. Stone. Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc. (New York.) 
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reorganisation in the face of danger. We must not forget, 
for instance, that the English democratic system has already 
embarked successfully in the past upon vast programmes of 
social reform and industrial reconstruction; or that English 
parliamentary government, after a slow start in 1914-15, 
succeeded during the last Great War in organising victory 
without surrendering its principles. And we must realise 
that many of the State powers assumed in the dictatorships 
whose methods are sometimes proclaimed to be in bright 
contrast to our own dilettante ways, so far from being peculiar 
to totalitarian polities, are simply signs of the times, part and 
parcel of a movement towards collective organisation which 
has influenced every country in the world.* Sir William 
Harcourt’s dictum that “‘ We are all socialists now” might 
nowadays be applied to nations as well as to parties or 
individuals. 

In the first place, then, history, if read aright, is on our 
side. It is admittedly true that the tradition of Prussian 
étatisme, moulded by Frederick the Great and Bismarck, 
which notably paved the way for National Socialist planning, 
has, like the iron frame of the Nazi party itself, no counter- 
part in English history. Nor can it be gainsaid that the 
Communist dictatorship in Soviet Russia, as well as the Fascist 
dictatorship in Italy, has directly undertaken industrial and 
commercial tasks not hitherto attempted by English Parlia- 
ments and civil servants. Twenty-two corporations control, 
discipline and organise the whole of Italy’s economic life 
under State direction, so that (in the words of Mussolini 
himself) key industries have lost de facto the character of private 
undertakingst, while in Germany State control of prices, 
production, investment, distribution, trade and the exchanges 
has achieved the same end. Yet, are we to say, because 
Germany and Italy and Japan, and Turkey for that matter, have 
already devised rigidly controlled economies and systems, 
by no means economical in their operation, that therefore we 
have necessarily been left near the post in a race the stakes 
in which are national security? On the contrary, the bare 
record of the last hundred years in England is sufficient to 
Cape the suspicion ¢ that parliamentary government: is s incapable 


* “The Growth of Collective Senmnana” By F. E. home Volume I. P. S. King. 
t Lawley, op. cit. 
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of wide-flung administrative effort, or of directing industry, 
commerce and finance ; and the case against this interpretation 
of our history rests, in fact, upon a common error. The 
contrast which is so frequently drawn between the laisser- 
faire practices of parliamentary rule and the central direction 
of affairs in dictatorships—a contrast fundamental to the 
gloomy argument that democracies cannot now organise their 
defences and retain their character—is seriously misleading. 
The fallacious view that democratic governments could and 
should do no more than hold the ring for the unfettered opera- 
tion of free enterprise and private initiative was an early 
Victorian mirage ; and in practice democracy has proved to 
be no less State-minded than dictatorship. 

The fact is that the so-called age of laisser-faire, when 
Peel, Cobden, Bright and Gladstone, Manchester business 
men and The Economist newspaper subscribed to the un- 
tempered doctrines of Adam Smith, was little more than the 
briefest of interludes in a process of historical development 
during which, in England as elsewhere, the State has gathered 
strength from the growth of civilisation and thriven on 
emergency. Free initiative is, indeed, the mainspring of 
economic progress. Yet even the early era of Free Trade, 
a century ago, saw the first factory and school inspectors at 
work, the first official enquiries into the health and living 
conditions of the working people and the radical reorganisation 
of the poor law to secure central control. It saw in effect the 
beginnings of that large-scale governmental interference which, 
Once appropriate executive instruments had been devised in 
the form of the Civil Service departments and reconstituted 
local authorities, brought into being the Social Service State 
we know to-day. 

_ Parliamentary progress and the growth of individual 
liberty before the law are indispensable parts of the England 
of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow; but the story of England 
has been too often told solely in these terms. It is usually 
recognised, for instance, that the Tudor monarchs of the 
sixteenth century laid the foundations of the system of govern- 
ment which survives to-day. It is too often forgotten, on 
the other hand, that the pivot of Tudor rule was an administra- 
tive system which, by means of the Privy Council, the Justices 
of the Peace, Special Commissioners and the Courts of Law, 
enabled Henry VIII and Elizabeth, closely in touch with 
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Parliament, to keep watch and ward over the commercial, 
industrial and social changes which were transforming the 
face of the land.* 

In the third decade of the seventeenth century the 
administrative machine made by the Tudors still enabled 
concern for industrial depression, unemployment, food shortage, 
sickness and poverty to be translated into direct governmental 
action.t But the less sage Stuarts lost touch with Parliament 
and became bogged in a financial morass; and, when the 
Opposition swept the monarchy away for a time, the in- 
struments of efficient central government were also discarded. 
When Charles II came back from his travels they were not 
restored with him. For upwards of two hundred years 
parliamentary government in England was unable to pursue 
any positive policy for lack of the necessary executive apparatus. 
Successive extensions of the franchise in the course of the 
nineteenth century, set against the background of a nation 
disorganised by the rapid and uncontrolled growth of towns, 
made efficient administration imperative. In the end civil 
servants in Whitehall, with local government officials up and 
down the country, were brought in to fill the gaps created 
over two hundred years before by the Long Parliament's 
removal of kingly powers. 

The new bureaucracy of Edwardian England, at the 
bidding of Parliament, was the servant of the newly enfran- 
chised masses who called for State interference to establish 
better working and living conditions, to carry on the work 
already begun by the Factory, Health, Education and Housing 
Acts of Victoria’s reign. And, in our own times, the Civil 
Service has become the statutory guide and friend of industry 
and trade. Government by consent, no less than government 
by diktat, is government by intervention. 

Indeed, the scale of State interference in social and 
economic activities in England to-day is startingly wide.{ Not 
many years ago an observer estimated that some two-thirds 
of large-scale organisation in this country was no longer 
conducted on the basis of unregulated private profit-making. 
To-day there can be no doubt, as Mr. Boothby argued in the 
House of Commons some months ago, that the “ socialised 





* “ The Tudor Despotism.” By C. H. Williams. Methuen. 
t “ Economic History of England.” By E. Lipson. Volume III. Black. 
t Lawley, op. cit. 
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sector” of the English economy is now so large that capital 
development and general economic activity are largely de- 
pendent upon the initiative of public authorities, central and 
local. It is a far cry now to the days when the business of 
government was merely to keep the peace, or even the time, 
barely a hundred years ago, when the first Acts to limit the 
labour of children, young persons and women in factories and 
mines were passed into law. 

What has happened is this: the community’s interest has 
been discovered and applied in government. Two hundred 
years ago an English Lord Chief Justice laid down the principle 
in a famous judgment that business “ affected with a public 
interest’ ceased to be “ juris private only.” To-day there is 
very little business which is not regarded as “ affected with a 
public interest,” and the State has accordingly assumed powers 
to direct and assist. The State owns printing works, arsenals, 
ordnance factories, naval dockyards and breweries in Carlisle 
and Gretna, while at the same time running a postal, telephone, 
telegraph and banking business. In addition the Government 
operates several “ layers’ of services. There are first of all 
the social services, inaugurated in almost every instance by 
private charity and voluntary endeavour, but beyond the 
resources of unofficial bodies as soon as the question came of 
serving the entire people—basic services upon which the 
character of life and livelihood in a modern community depends, 
because very few people could provide these services for 
themselves: public health, public assistance, education and 
slum clearance. 

The second layer is made up by what we might call the 
essential services: water, gas, electricity, transport, posts 
and broadcasting—services which cannot be left to the com- 
petitive operation of the profit motive. English governments 
have less direct control over several of these than many other 
countries’ administrations. Yet, although the principle of 
private enterprise is allowed to prevail wherever possible, 
it is impossible in all these cases to permit unrestricted com- 
petition. The services are, in consequence, operated under 
supervision and control. Transport is a case in point. 
England is the only country where there are no State railways, 
but the English railways were compulsorily amalgamated into 
their present four principal groupings by Act of Parliament, 
and the companies’ rates and fares and wages cannot be 
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modified without the approval of special tribunals. Road 
transport, too, although it remains freer than the railways, 
is subject to stringent licensing—the Traffic Commissioners 
and the Ministry of Transport. The whole question of 
transport by road and rail has lately come up for the State to 
decide in a peculiarly pressing form. The London Transport 
Board and the proposed new merger of Imperial and British 
Airways are important examples of the State’s surveillance 
over public services. 

The majority of utility undertakings, too, is in public 
hands, municipal or statutory, like the Metropolitan Water 
Board. The generation and supply of electrical power is 
subject to the Central Electricity Board, set up over a decade 
ago to build main transmission lines (the Grid) and secure 
the bulk supply of electricity generated by selected efficient 
plants to authorised undertakers. The Central Electricity 
Board is Government controlled. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation, on the other hand, which has an absolute monopoly 
of wireless and television programmes in this country, has 
independent trustees and governors and operates under Royal 
Charter; although the fact that the Postmaster-General has 
to license these activities means that this Minister answers 
to Parliament for the broad outlines of B.B.C. policy. The 
Post Office is the Government’s own undertaking. 

Essential industries, trades upon which the life, livelihood 
and security of the people rest, constitute the third layer of 
State services, operated by various methods of “ remote” 
control. Farming, for instance, has almost always been a 
Government pensionary, because of the vital importance of 
food in time of war or in the absence of foodstuffs from abroad. 
To-day an array of marketing schemes, quotas, guaranteed 
prices and import restrictions show that the arms of the State 
are more sheltering than ever. New industries like beet 
sugar production and civil aviation, again, are assisted by 
direct financial aid from the Government. Tramp shipping 
in time of need is subsidised, while overseas trade is fostered 
and aided by trade facilities and export credits. Indeed, 
outstanding among the State’s industrial functions are the 
salvaging and reconstruction of essential trades in depression 
and difficulty. A series of bills since 1930, for instance, has 
aimed to reorganise the coal industry: district output has been 
controlled and prices fixed ; and the ownership of the mineral 
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has this year become vested in the State. The spinning section 
of the cotton industry has been supported by legislation, while 
the all-important iron and steel industry, protected by tariffs, 
advises and is advised by the Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee. In the Special Areas, where the decline of the staple 
export industries has created pools of abnormal unemployment, 
the State has undertaken special duties: to attract new 
occupations by financial bribes, loans, remissions of rent and 
taxes and Government-assisted trading estates. Round the 
whole of industry and agriculture there is now a ring fence 
of tariffs, duties and import restrictions, the State’s economic 
armaments ; and the State has the right, not always exercised, 
to insist upon supervision and indirect control in return. 

Thus the State, though parliamentary, is almost ubiquitous. 
Even in the holy of holies of Liberal England—the City of 
London which resisted the kings of the past—the Government 
is supreme nowadays. Treasury guidance is mostly implicit 
and agreed, but it rules the roost. The Treasury and the 
Bank of England work hand in hand. The Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Fund dominates the foreign exchange market. The 
Foreign Investment (Advisory) Committee supervises all long- 
term foreign lending, and “ perpetuates rather than checks ” 
Government control. The instruments of State control of 
finance have been elaborated by a characteristic blend of suasion 
and voluntary co-operation. 

Not that all these services and functions are performed 
with full efficiency. The method of assisting and supervising 
industry to the best public advantage has still to be devised. 
The principle that protection and aid should be accompanied 
by the bringing of industry to the highest possible pitch of 
efficiency has been laid down, but it has by no means been 
applied effectively all round. There has been a tendency 
to stabilise vested interests, with a monopoly or semi-monopoly, 
without firmly securing the interests of consumers and the 
community in return; and State aid to civil aviation, milk and 
many farm products, the motor industry, beet sugar and iron 
and steel has been open to much criticism. Certain types 
of public corporation such as the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the Central Electricity Board have been conspicuously 
successful, but forms of public organisation suitable for other 
purposes have not yet been devised. And the highly skilled 
and conscientious civil servant, upon whom in a Parliamentary 
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régime so much depends, though more receptive than the 
servant of autocracy, is not always open to new ideas or 
ready to try new ways of doing things. 

Broadly then, the characteristic English attempt to institute 
State supervision and control without abandoning the healthy 
stimuli of private enterprise, competition and private risk- 
bearing has created a State very different from the laisser-faire 
fiction which is so often contrasted disadvantageously with the 
controlled economies of other countries. The whole process 
of legislation and administration is built up, in the first place, 
by the freely elected representatives of the people and exposed 
to the constant fire of unfettered criticism of all and sundry. 
On the whole, the blend of party politics and extensive State 
interference works satisfactorily; given leadership, on the 
one hand, and intelligent adaptation of personnel and methods 
on the other, Parliament and the Civil Service together can 
perform whatever task the people may require. The Govern- 
ment, with the assistance of local authorities, directs and pays 
for the people’s health, housing, education and public assistance. 
It maintains and develops highways; it directs and super- 
vises public services. It intervenes to assist and reconstruct 
industry and agriculture. It has assumed a responsibility 
for foreign trade. There is no reason why this colossal 
experience of direct and indirect rule over social and economic 
affairs should not be applied successfully to rearmament. 

Indeed, in the last war, when much of this experience 
(partly the result of war-time organisation) had not been 
gained, the English system of government was remarkably 
successful ultimately in organising the nation’s resources for 
hostilities. At the outset “ the idea that industry would have 
to be deliberately organised for war production encountered 
subconscious resistance in a government committed to the 
doctrine of free trade and individualism,”* just as the same 
idea does to-day. But by 1917 the railways, shipping, coal, 
iron and steel and most engineering trades were controlled ; 
prices and profits were regulated; and staple commodities 
and essential services were managed by the Government. The 
distribution of foodstuffs was controlled and rationed; and 
cultivation was directed in the public interest. And, as 
Professor Seton Watson pointed out in a recent widely- 


+ Experiments in State Control at the War Office and Ministry of Food.” ‘By E. M. 
H. Lloyd. 
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read book,* one outstanding lesson of the war was that the 
democratic systems stood the strain much better than the 
autocracies. 

It is true that the world has marched a very long way 
since 1918. England itself has learned an entire new technique 
of State action, while all over the world, not only in the 
dictatorships, the countries which were compelled to organise 
themselves in war-time have devised new governmental duties 
and responsibilities in peace.t In the Baltic countries, in 
Central Europe and parts of South America land has been 
redistributed. Agriculture has been reorganised by the State 
in certain British Dominions and the United States of America. 
State initiative, ownership and control in water power and 
electricity have made great strides in Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Switzerland, New Zealand, Australia and the United States. 
The United States, home of individualism, has been stung by 
depression and the dissipation of untold riches into a great 
campaign of governmental control from Washington, control 
over industry, agriculture, investment, currency, banking and 
trade, The New Deal will not fully succeed now, but it will 
leave an indelible mark. Central banking, in close step with 
governments, has made great strides. Public ownership and 
control of essential services have been increased everywhere. 
Protection and aids to industry and trade have been 
multiplied. Social services have sprung up on all sides. 
Everywhere in the last twenty years the State has been the 
chief actor in events, and its réle is now enhanced daily by 
the needs of defence. The trend has not always been desirable ; 
far from it. The channels of world trade have been choked 
by interferences. The movement of people and capital, as 
well as of goods, has been blocked. But if the nations have 
called the tune of government somewhat selfishly, the States 
have played all the parts. And now the new order is well 
appropriate to the dismal business of making ready for what 
may befall. 

So we come back to where we'began. In all countries 
the powers of government have grown greatly; and England 
has not been backward. Of artisans, money, machines and 
materials, England has sufficient to outmatch any possible 
rival in the race for armed security ; and sufficient experience 


* “ Britain and the Dictators.” By R. W. Seton Watson. . ‘Cambridge University Press. 
t Lawley, op. cit. 
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of organisation in the war and post-war periods to make use 
of these resources to the best advantage. England’s parlia- 
mentary system is a credit not a debit: it is possible for far 
more of the necessary organisation to be done voluntarily 
and by agreement than in almost any other country; and a 
stream of criticism from the Opposition and the Press is a 
salutary incentive. It is not the parliamentary system, as such, 
which has failed to rearm fully so far. 

The irreducible needs of a community making ready for 
war are three : the fighting services, including now the growing 
Home Defence arm, must be manned, fed, clothed and 
equipped with arms ; the civilian population must be provided 
with the normal necessities of life; and, at the same time, 
exports must be maintained at as high a level as possible to 
provide the means to purchase essential imports of food and 
material. To satisfy these needs in their due order and 
magnitude involves the application of a programme of 
priorities, more or less completely as the pace of preparation 
grows, to employment, industry, production and consumption, 
transport, trade, investment and finance. It requires the 
approach of the business man and industrialist, as well as the 
administrator, and skilled direction of all the problems of 
pricing, costing, contracting and distribution. It demands 
elasticity and an open mind. This can only be done by large- 
scale and forehanded organisation, by State supervision and 
control, by methods like those of the Ministries of Munitions, 
Food and Shipping in the last war. 

Much can be done by voluntary co-operation, for few 
would question the readiness of all classes in our democracy 
to play their part, though even this needs special organisation 
to be effective. Nevertheless, at some point compulsion in every 
department may be inevitable, as in actual war. And there is 
always considerable consolation in the fact that only in a 
democracy can compulsion be tolerable. In fine, Parliaments 
can still have a pull over New Model governments, given 
resolute leaders with a policy and a stout heart. 


DONALD TYERMAN. 
November 30th, 1938. 
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The Anglo-American Trade Agreement 





By Norman Crump 


HE signature of the Anglo-American Trade Agreement 

has come at a time when the world is obsessed with 

political doubts and fears, and so it has hardly received 
the notice that it merits. Yet it constitutes a landmark in 
current economic history, and its benefits to international trade 
will persist long after the doubts of recent weeks have been 
forgotten. In the commercial sphere it involves a mutual 
reduction of customs duties or undertakings not to make 
increases over a range of commodities running into many 
millions of pounds. These, however, are only the direct fruits 
of the Agreement. In a less tangible but, in some ways, 
more valuable sense, it marks a great act of co-operation 
between two kindred nations imbued with the same spirit 
of freedom and with a realisation of the fact that the alleviation 
of the world’s economic ills helps towards the cure of its 
political and social ills. 


From 1918 onwards to 1933 the general policy of the 
United States lay in the direction of successive tariff increases. 
In 1932 Great Britain abandoned her traditional policy of 
Free Trade and introduced her general tariff. This was 
followed in the same year by the Ottawa Agreements between 
Great Britain and the Dominions. These embodied the 
principle of mutual preferences; and the importance of this 
lies in the fact that a preference can only be granted if a duty 
at least equal to the amount of the preference is first imposed 
upon goods coming from elsewhere. Thus certain of the 
reductions in the British tariff, contained in the Anglo-American 
Trade Agreement, involve modifications of the Ottawa 
Agreements, and so the Dominions automatically became 
interested in the Anglo-American negotiations. 
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The next landmark was President Roosevelt’s advent to 
power in 1933. Both the new President and his Secretary 
of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, were determined to try and bring 
about a revival of international trade through the lowering 
of tariffs and the removal of other barriers. The method 
adopted was that of commercial treaties negotiated bilaterally 
with other countries, but extended in their scope by the 
application of the most-favoured-nation clause. In June, 1934, 
an Act was passed giving the President power to revise the 
American tariff, under certain prescribed conditions, and to 
establish the basic lines of commercial policy to be pursued 
by the United States. A full description of this new policy 
was given in an article in Ltoyps BANK MONTHLY REVIEW, 
October, 1935. It is perhaps now permissible to reveal that 
the author, Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, is a friend of Mr. Cordell Hull, 
and that the object of the article was to make known to both 
the United Kingdom and Europe the broad policies and 
objectives of the new American Administration in the field 
of international trade. Meanwhile the British Government 
had not been idle, for the Ottawa Agreements were followed 
up with new Agreements with certain other countries, 
including the Scandinavian Powers, Argentina and Germany. 


There was, however, one serious obstacle—namely, that 
of currency instability. A wide fluctuation in exchange can 
either make a tariff prohibitive or nullify it altogether, and 
so long as these fluctuations were liable to occur there was 
no firm or lasting basis for negotiation. Thus the next landmark 
was the Tripartite Monetary Agreement of September, 1936, 
which established a rough measure of monetary equilibrium. 
We ourselves said at the time “. . . . if exchanges are 
brought into equilibrium with costs and prices, it will be 
far easier for Governments to agree to the lowering of 
tariffs . . . .”* Looking backwards, it cannot be a 
coincidence that the specific idea of an Anglo-American 
Trade Agreement was first mooted in Washington towards 
the end of 1936—that is, only a few weeks after the Tripartite 
Monetary Agreement. 

In principle, the British Government was quick to respond, 
for Mr. (now Lord) Runciman paid a visit to Washington 
early in 1937. Still an Agreement, to be worth anything at all, 





* Lioyps BANK MonTHLY Review, October, 1936, p. 489. 
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had to involve certain modifications of the Ottawa Agreements, 
Canada already had her own Commercial Treaty with the 
United States, which was due to expire at the end of 1938. 
Quite apart from any Anglo-American negotiations, Canada 
was committed to new discussions with Washington on her 
own behalf, and it was obviously desirable that the two sets 
of negotiations should be. co-ordinated. Thus the next move 
had to be made within the Empire, and so, at the Imperial 
Conference held at the time of the Coronation in the early 
summer of 1937, it was agreed that a Commercial Treaty 
between England and the United States was essential to the 
revival of international trade. 


The ground was now clear for a definite move forward. 
In November, 1937, it was announced, in accordance with 
the procedure laid down by the American Act of 1934, that 
formal negotiations were about to begin. This implied 
a general acceptance of the principle, and an opening of the 
detail work, affecting all the interests of particular trades, 
industries and even countries. This naturally was a time of 
hard and protracted bargaining, but it was friendly bargaining 
during which the ultimate objective was steadfastly kept in 
view. The result is before us to-day. 


The new Treaty has a much wider scope than many 
people had anticipated. It represents a real attempt to lower 
the tariff barriers between the world’s two leading commercial 
nations, and it extends to Newfoundland and the Crown 
Colonies. Also the new Canadian-American Treaty was 
signed the same day. The general scope of the Anglo-American 
Treaty is shown briefly in the following tables :-— 


(1) British Exports TO THE UNITED STATFS IN 1936 


£ millions £ millions 

(a) Duty free ... ose _ ose cee ove 17-0 

Of which free entry to be maintained ose 9-5 
(6) Dutiable .. ae nis ess 
Of which duties to be reduced— 

By 40 per cent. or more £ 

» 30 to 40 per cent. - £ 

» 20 to 30 per cent. aiits £ 

», under 20 per cent. £ 

Of which duties not to be increased ... oes 6-0 


23-0 


» 
° 
°o 


Total exports to United States 
Of which affected by Agreement 
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(2) AMERICAN ExPporTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1936 
£ millions £ millions 


Exports affected by the Agreement ... sei one 60-8 
Of which duties to be reduced on _ on 10-3 
Duties not to be increased ... een 14-1 
Free entry to be maintained... end 20-6 
Other concessions to be granted ... 15-8 

Total exports to United Kingdom ... ea one 93-2 


The tables show that the concessions on both sides 
cover a large proportion of the direct trade between the two 
countries. Nor is this the end of the story. The following 
table shows the value of trade flowing in 1936 between the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Canada and Newfound- 
land, the remaining Dominions and the Crown Colonies.* 
The totals are given in round figures, representing millions of 
pounds sterling :— 


United Kingdom United States 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 


from to from to 

£ millions 
United Kingdom ... — ~- -- 37 93 
United States ; : 93 37 — — 
Canada and Newfoundland .. 77 25 77 79 
Remaining Dominions eas 195 159 20 33 
Crown Colonies oe uae 60 53 45 19 


In 1936 the United Kingdom imported £93 millions 
of American goods, and exported £37 millions of British goods 
to United States. Imports from the Empire were in every 
case greater than the exports. The United States had an 
approximate balance in her trade with Canada and New- 
foundland, an export surplus vis-a-vis the remaining Dominions, 
but a big surplus of imports from the British Crown Colonies. 

This table shows that the problems to be solved by the 
Agreements were triangular or even multiangular. The 
British Government could not simply make concessions at 
the expense of the Empire producer and let the matter rest 
there. Otherwise it would have robbed Peter to pay Paul. 
As a matter of equity, and apart from any obligations under 
the Ottawa Agreements, all the members of the Empire had 
to receive as well as make concessions. And these concessions 
to the Empire had to come from Great Britain as well as from 
the United States. 





* I am indebted to the Economist for these statistics. 
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All this appears from the actual schedules giving the details 
of the various concessions. First, Great Britain as an exporter 
of manufactured goods naturally receives a large number of 
concessions over a wide range of specialised products. 
Outstanding are the reductions in the American duties on 
British textiles and the stabilisation of the duty on whisky. 
Next Great Britain, as an importer of American primary 
products as well as manufactured goods, gives a smaller 
number of concessions, but each one individually is of great 
importance. Thus American wheat is to be admitted duty free, 
and there are substantial concessions in respect of American 
timber. Now these concessions affect the Dominion rather 
than the home producer, for the British farmer will continue 
to be protected by the Wheat Act. Therefore the next set of 
concessions bring Canada into the picture. In particular, 
the British Government consent to the modification of certain 
preferences granted by Canada to British goods. This enables 
Canada to drive a better bargain in her own simultaneous 
negotiations with the United States. Finally, there is the 
part played by the Crown Colonies, particularly by the West 
Indies, which are especially affected by their proximity to 
the United States. 

Here the main contribution of the United States is an 
undertaking to continue the existing treatment of imports from 
the Crown Colonies, most of which are now admitted duty free. 
This covers £35:0 millions of the Colonial exports to the 
United States, leaving only a residue of some £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000 a year unaffected by the Agreement. In return, 
the Colonies have agreed that the margins of preference 
(i.e., the difference between the general rate and the preferential 
rate of duty) shall either be reduced or not increased in future, 
or in a few cases abolished. For the West Indies alone these 
concessions embrace £4,468,000 out of their total imports of 
£11,120,000 from the United States. 

These are a few of the broad details of the solution of 
a very complex problem. This, however, is not the end of 
the story. Under the most-favoured-nation clause many other 
nations will share in both the British and American concessions, 
for both countries already embody this clause in their 
Commercial Treaties with many other countries. There are, 
however, one or two reservations. First, the schedules have 
been drawn up in such a way as to relate to commodities 
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for which each signatory finds in the other the chief source 
of supply. Thus, in practice, the benefits of the Agreement 
will inure in the main to the signatories rather than to other 
nations. Next, the Agreement contains a clause providing 
that if experience shows that the major benefit of any concession 
accrues to another foreign country to the detriment of domestic 
producers in either signatory country, that concession may 
be modified or withdrawn. Germany is already excluded 
from benefiting under the American concessions, for the 
United States has withdrawn most-favoured-nation treatment 
on the ground that Germany practises discrimination. Finally, 
and more generally, it is provided that if a wide variation 
should occur in the sterling-dollar exchange rate, the two 
parties may confer on modifications of the Agreement, and 
that if the parties cannot agree the whole Agreement may be 
terminated on thirty days’ notice. This is conclusive proof 
that currency stability lies at the foundation of the Agreement. 

Even these necessary reservations do not rob the new 
Agreement of its real strength or significance. In a world 
of doubt, fear and suspicion a great Nation and a great Empire 
have shown that they can meet together in discussion of 
a formidable and complex economic problem and arrive at 
a real, practicable and fruitful result. Both in its direct 
reaction and in its example it will be of inestimable benefit 
to world trade, and even those who fear that their interests 
have been sacrificed stand to gain far more than they lose. 
From a wider viewpoint it means the co-ordination of trade 
over the whole area comprised by the British Empire and the 
United States, with the mutual recognition that trade must be 
complementary rather than competitive. Can that idea spread 
until, in spite of the diversity of economic methods and 
concepts, it gains acceptance all over the world? The mere 
propounding of this question may seem to hold up before 
the world an unattainable or even Utopian ideal, but the 
Anglo-American Trade Agreement is at least a definite move 
in that direction. 


NorRMAN CRUMP. 
November 23rd, 1938. 
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Notes of the Month 


The Money Market.—Discount rates stiffened appreciably 
during the latter half of November, the average Treasury Bill 
tender rate rising from about 4#§ per cent. to practically 
% per cent., and the market rate for three months’ bank bills 
from #j-% per cent. to a full per cent. They became a 
little easier at the end of the month, but this was mainly due to 
technical reasons. There were various causes of this firmer 
tendency. First it was in any case due to develop in December, 
for there is a general reluctance to take up bills immediately 
before the end of the year. In one sense, all that has happened 
is an anticipation, by a fortnight or three weeks, of the normal 
seasonal movement. Partly this may have been because the 
money market was looking ahead. At the end of most years, 
bill brokers can arrange their Treasury bill payments and 
maturities so that they have funds available on December 31st 
out of which to meet the banks’ calls. The result is that the 
money called by the banks is provided by Ways and Means 
borrowing by the Treasury from the Bank of England. This 
year, however, December 31st falls on a Saturday, and so the 
market will be unable to make its usual arrangements. Instead 
it will, in all probability, have to borrow from the Bank, as was 
the invariable practice up to a few years ago. For this reason 
bill brokers may already have been anxious, both to reduce 
their commitments and also to take up bills at rates which 
will help to compensate for the cost of these borrowings 
at the end of the year. 

Money also became less plentiful during November. This 
again was partly a normal change. The 3} per cent. War Loan 
dividend fell due on December 1st, and the November Bank 
returns suggested that the Treasury was pursuing its usual 
practice of accumulating cash in public deposits at the Bank. 
Then, as the downward trend of sterling showed, there was 
a fresh outflow of funds from London, combined with further 
gold sales by the Exchange Equalisation Account. The cash 
received by the Exchange Account for the gold could not be 
re-invested immediately, and it too accumulated temporarily 
in public deposits. There was occasional special buying of 
bills during November, while the usual seasonal expansion in 
the tender issues of Treasury bills was also absent. This gave 
evidence that the ExchangeAccount’s cash was being re-invested, 
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but the fact that public deposits stood at over £30 millions 
in the Bank returns of November 16th and 23rd showed that 
for the reasons already described, money was being taken off 
the market. At the moment of going to press it was doubtful 
how much of this money had returned to the market through 
the payment of the War Loan dividend, but money was also 
disappearing through the repatriation of funds to France, 
Thus the firmer tendency of bill rates is easily explained. 
The Foreign Exchanges.— The main change during 
November was the renewed weakness of sterling, followed 
by arecovery. From $4.76 at the end of October the New York 
rate dropped to $4.63? on the morning of November 28th. 
It then rallied sharply to $4.69, partly because of French 
repatriation of funds from New York inspired by M. Daladier’s 
success, and also because the market had bought dollars ahead of 
its needs. During the decline in the rate the British Control 
intervened on many occasions, but on one or two days it 
kept out of the market, and on each such day the rate fell 
by several cents. As has often been stated, it is not the 
function of the Control to resist a major movement in the 
Exchanges, whether that movement is due to trade inequalities 
or a large-scale shifting of capital into or out of London. 
Its intervention is more directed towards smoothing out 
fluctuations in supply and demand as well as in the exchange 
rate itself, and a rearguard action of this kind necessarily 
calls for frequent changes in tactics. Equally during the rally 
at the end of the month, the Control intervened at times and 
bought dollars. In the middle of November there was a rumour 
that the Anglo-American Trade Agreement was based upon 
the assumption that $4.60 was an appropriate level for the 
New York exchange rate, and that the rate was being allowed 
to recede to that level. This rumour is entirely without founda- 
tion, and indeed no one can say what the “ appropriate ”’ rate is. 
Equally lacking in substance was the rumour which accompanied 
the pound’s rally on November 28th, this being but a repetition 
of the old report that Washington was contemplating a fresh 
devaluation of the dollar. The only thing which these rumours 
show is that the foreign exchange market is in a nervous 
condition. For the real explanation of the pressure upon sterling 
it is not necessary to look beyond the political malaise in Europe 
and possibly the fact that 1938 will close with an adverse 
balance of payments of the same order of magnitude as that 
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experienced by us last year. On the other hand, the autumn 
commercial demand for sterling is now practically at its end. 

French francs have been firm against sterling. M. Daladier’s 
success at the end of November brought three months’ francs 
down a very narrow discount and stimulated a movement of 
funds from London to Paris. The revaluation of the Bank of 
France’s gold was entirely independent of the foreign exchange 
market. It was, in fact, the recognition of last May’s fixation 
of the Paris exchange at Frs.179 to the pound. Actually the 
basis of the gold revaluation is roughly Frs.170 to the pound, 
and it was explained that a slight margin had been deliberately 
left for a possible appreciation of the franc. Most Continental 
currencies, such as the belga, the guilder and the Swiss franc, 
have been strong against sterling, having moved in sympathy 
with the dollar. The Amsterdam rate appreciated during the 
month from F1.8-75 to F1.8-51 on November 26th, but then 
eased to F1.8-61. Its appreciation was partly due to purchases 
of guilders in connection with the maturity of French railway 
bills issued in Amsterdam. 

On November 8th the official import rate for Argentine 
pesos was raised from 16 to 17 pesos to the pound. This 
depreciation is the inevitable consequence of the deterioration 
in Argentina’s trade balance, due to the falling off in her 
export trade and also to the decline since last year in the 
average price of her exports. At the end of November the 
“free” rate stood at 20-60 pesos to the pound. 

The decline in sterling against the dollar caused a further 
rise in the London price of gold. On November 26th it 
touched 150s. per fine ounce. This is the highest price on 
record. The explanation is that sterling was on that day at 
its lowest rate in New York since the devaluation of the dollar 
in terms of gold at the beginning of 1934. There has not been 
an excessive demand for gold, partly because the wide fluctua- 
tions in the New York exchange rate made conditions a little 
uncertain for arbitrageurs. 


The Stock Exchange.—Markets have been dull and hesitant. 
The fresh measures of the German Government against the 
Jews and their effect upon British and American opinion 
caused a less favourable view to be taken of the political 
outlook, and this has been the chief influence upon security 
prices. Also business in England is only improving slowly, 
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while there have been signs of hesitation in Wall Street. The 
growing cost of rearmament and next year’s budget prospects 
are also being kept in mind. 

The gilt-edged market kept very steady during the month, 
a slight improvement in early November being counter- 
balanced by an equally slight reaction three weeks later. There 
was little definite trend in the foreign bond market. Home 
railway stocks fell to levels even lower than those recorded 
during the September crisis. The adverse trend of traffics, 
and anxiety over the current year’s earnings and dividends, 
were the causes of this decline, and the new campaign initiated 
by the railway companies did little more than arrest the down- 
ward movement. Industrials strengthened a little early in 
the month, but a subsequent set-back has neutralised the whole 
of this small improvement. Prices are still well above their 
crisis level of last September, but there has been little net 
change either way since mid-October. Oil shares have moved 
irregularly. Rubber shares have been dull, and prices have 
moved consistently downwards. The increase in the export 
quota had little effect either way on the share market. Gold- 
mining shares were firm until the end of November, in sympathy 
with the rise in the price of gold, but have since reacted. Base 
metal mining shares were weak and irregular. 

Overseas Trade.—The October trade returns record the 
normal seasonal expansion, and there is little sign that the 
flow of trade was affected by the September crisis. Compared 
with last year imports for October were £17-2 millions lower, 
with noticeable shrinkages in the value of imports of grain 
and flour, timber, raw cotton and iron and steel manufacturers. 
Some of these changes were due to the year’s fall in prices. 
Exports of British goods were only £4°6 millions lower than in 
October, 1937, the decline being chiefly in exports of iron and 
steel and textiles. The adverse trade balance for last October 
was £12°3 millions less than in the previous year. 

Sept., 1937 Oct., 1937 Sept., 1938 Oct., 1938 


£ millions 
Imports ... a 87-8 96-2 75-0 79-0 
British Exports ... 44-3 47-2 39-8 42-6 
Re-exports oes 5-2 5-7 4-0 5-4 
Total Exports 49-5 52:9 63-8 48-9 








Import Surplus . 
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The returns for the first ten months of the past two years 
are summarised below. 





Increase (++) 





Description | Jan.—Oct., Jan.—Oct., | or 
1937 1938 | Decrease (—) 
| £m | £mn | £mn. 
Total Imports ae oh a 
Retained Imports... _ a 773-3 717 -9 —55°4 
Raw Material Imports a ove | 259-9 209-2 — 50-7 
Manufactured Goods Imports a 226-7 196-7 — 30-0 
Total Exports, British Good: ee 432-9 389-2 — 43-7 
Coal Exports eee ee “se 31-2 31-1 - @2 
Iron and Steel Expor wie ” 40-0 34-6 a Se 
Cotton Exports oe su ae 58-1 41-8 —_ 16°3 
British Manufactured Goods Exports 337-1 303-8 — 34-3 
Re-exports. ... ove eon eo 65-0 51-7 a) 
Total Exports eee as ont 497-9 440-9 — 57-0 
Visible Trade Balance ae aS — 340-4 — 328-7 + 11-7 





Imports for the first ten months of 1938 were £68-7 
millions less than in 1937, while total exports have only fallen 
by £57°0 millions. The adverse trade balance is thus £11°7 
millions less than it was for the first ten months of 1937. Having 
regard to the returns for October alone, which may provide 
some guide to the results for the last two months of the year, 
it looks as if 1938 will close with an adverse visible trade 
balance considerably less than that of 1937. On the other 
hand, there is likely to be a shrinkage in invisible exports. 
Shipping earnings must have been affected by this year’s fall 
in freights, while the income from overseas investments will 
probably be lower. For these reasons it seems unlikely that 
there will be any improvement this year in our annual balance 
of payments, which last year showed a deficit of £52 millions. 


Commodity Prices.—Early last September British wholesale 
prices were at their lowest point for the year, the index figure 
then being 118-8 (September, 1931 =100). During and after 
the crisis there was a slight recovery to 120-0, but there has 
since been a new reaction, which has brought the index number 
back to a new low point of 118-6 for the last week of November. 
These recent movements have been very small, but they 
show that as yet there is no sign of any recovery in the average 
level of wholesale prices. The November reaction was mainly 
in wholesale food prices, which is contrary to the normal 
seasonal trend. Grain prices in particular are still falling. 
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There was little change in raw material prices, but if anything 
their November trend was downwards. American wholesale 
prices remained steady during November, the net increase in 
the index number being only trom 116-6 to 116-7 (September, 
1931=100). There has also been a remarkable steadiness in 
French wholesale prices. The general impression left by 
recent international price movements is one of stability, but 
there is no sign of a return in either England or the United 
States towards the higher levels of last year. Comparing 
November, 1937 and 1938, the decline in England is 8 per cent., 
and in the United States 7 per cent. For primary products 
alone the British decline is 10°5 per cent. and the American 
decline 11 per cent. 

The official cost-of-living index number for November tst 
was 156 (July, 1914=100). This represents an increase of 
only one point since October 1st, which is less than the usual 
seasonal increase. Normally the index is at its lowest point 
for the year in June and at its highest point on December rst, 
the intervening seasonal rise being about seven points. This 
year the index was 156 on both May 1st and November rst, 
so that the seasonal rise has so far been entirely off-set by a 
long-term downward movement. Further proof of the 
existence of this long-term decline is found in the fact that 
the latest index is four points lower than it was on November ist, 
1937. The same tendency is apparent in the retail food price 
index, which was 140 (July, 1914=100) on November rst, 
compared with 139 on October 1st, 140 on May rst, and 146 
on November tst, 1937. The seasonal rise between June 
and December is usually about nine points, but this year it 
has been entirely neutralised by the long-term fall in retail 
food prices. This reflects the downward course of wholesale 
food prices, particularly wheat, which has been apparent 
during the past year. 
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Home Reports 
The Industrial Situation 


The recovery immediately after the crisis is confirmed by 
most of the statistics which became available during recent 
weeks, but further evidence indicates that a fresh hesitancy 
developed in November. Too much stress should not be laid 
upon this apparent trend, for reports from many leading 
industries remain moderately hopeful. On the other hand, 
the new change in the political atmosphere, due to recent 
events in Germany, is reflected in the November weakness of 
sterling, the lack of progress on the Stock Exchange and the 
slight November fall in wholesale prices. More hopeful 
developments are the continuance of the American recovery 
and the signature of the Anglo-American Trade Agreement. 
The latter, however, looks to the future more than to the 
immediate present. For the moment all that can be said 
is that the recovery in business which followed the crisis did 
not make further progress during November. There was no 
fresh recession, but equally there was no fresh improvement. 
The position, therefore, is much the same as a month ago. 
To judge from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s recent 
statement, it looks as if current prospects indicate a slow and 
rather one-sided recovery, with the emphasis on the rearma- 
ment industries. 

The October statistics show that immediately after the 
crisis there was a very slight improvement in employment, 
but the November returns reveal a slight set-back. The 
map on the following page, published by the courtesy of 
the Manchester Guardian, illustrates how unemployment is 
distributed. It shows that unemployment is worse than the 
average both in the special areas and also in certain remote 
and sparsely populated agricultural areas. There was a 
considerable increase in iron and steel production. It is now 
clear that consumers’ stocks of iron and steel have been largely 
absorbed. Engineering has remained active, and reports 
from the coal trade, though variable, on the whole point to 
more business. Building plans passed in October were only 
3°8 per cent. below last year. This shows that last September's 
big drop was entirely due to the crisis. The better tone 
in the heavy industries continued during November, but 
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latest reports show that the October improvement in the cotton 
trade was only temporary. The wool textile industry continues 
to make slow but steady progress, and November witnessed 
an improvement in hosiery. There was a fair demand for 
industrial chemicals, but consumers were buying chiefly with 
a view to immediate requirements. 

Among more general indications railway goods traffic 
receipts were lower in November than in October, while 
coal traffic receipts were probably affected by the warm weather 
and the consequent diminution in the demand for house coal. 
Shipping freights again weakened in November, and October 
entries and clearances were less in volume than in September. 
The October trade returns gave evidence of the normal autumn 
increase in raw material imports and of a slight expansion in 
exports of manufactured goods. Electric power consumption 
continues to grow. The retail trade returns for the end of 
October were 2-0 per cent. higher than those of the previous 
year, which shows that consumption is well maintained. A 
favourable factor in this direction is the absence this year of 
the usual autumn increase in the cost of living. This fore- 
shadows a decline next spring of more than the usual seasonal 
dimensions. 

News from overseas is variable. The American recovery 
has to some extent spread to Canada, while South Africa also 
reports an improvement since the crisis. In Australia the 
fall in export prices since a year ago has affected the trade 
balance, and has also, in conjunction with the drought, created 
a fresh demand for bank credit. According to some authorities 
this may create stringency next year. On the Continent the 
French textile trades continue to benefit from the present 
value of the franc, but more generally M. Reynaud’s economic 
programme and the reactions to it of French labour give 
fresh ground for uncertainty. There is little change in 
Belgium, but a rather better feeling in Holland. Germany is 
working to capacity, and her main problem is to increase 
production still further without losing efficiency and raising 
costs. Reports from Scandinavia are in a few respects hopeful, 
but there is little definite new trend. In South America 
Argentina has had to depreciate the peso as the result of this 
year’s falling off in the volume and value of her exports, but 
the coming year’s crop outlook is promising, and this may 
relieve the present pressure. 
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A general view reveals the existence of several hopeful 
factors. The real need of the world to-day is confidence, 
and this can only come through an improvement in the 
international political situation. 


Agriculture 


England and Wales.—According to an official report the 
lifting of the potato crop was nearly finished by the end of 
October, and yields were generally high. The recent spell 
of warm weather has affected demand. Good progress was 
made with autumn cultivations, and the absence of any hard 
frost prolonged the autumn grazing, with a considerable 
Saving in the cost of feed. 

Scotland—Owing to the wet weather tillage generally is 
considerably behind a normal year. The sugar beet crop has 
now been harvested, but owing to lack of summer sunshine 
results are barely up to average. Excellent crops of turnips 
and swedes are reported from Moray and Banff, but elsewhere 
they are below average. The grain trade has been easier on the 
whole and potatoes are still in slow demand. The live stock 
markets have been steady generally, with black-faced lambs firm, 


Coal 


Hull.—Quiet conditions continue for prompt shipment, 
but there is a little more activity for forward. Owing to the 
weak demand from abroad, largely due to hesitancy on the 
part of buyers to pay the prices officially maintained in this 
district, large sorts have become more plentiful, whilst nuts 
and smalls are accumulating. Inland industrial consumption 
is without improvement and the house coal demand is retarded 
by unseasonable weather conditions. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—A reasonably strong position is 
evident both in Northumberland and Durham, which appears 
likely to continue until next spring. Any extra demand 
occasioned by bad weather might conceivably cause prices to 
advance. Gas coke and patent coke are still good markets, 
and any release of quota which the ‘Coke Cartel may make 
will be readily absorbed. 


Sheffield—Demand for industrial fuels has improved, 
due to the expansion in steel production. Public utility 
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companies are accepting increased deliveries of smalls. The 
export coal market shows a slight improvement, particularly in 
best steams. Household fuels are moving rather more freely, 
but the demand is below normal for the time of the year. 


Newport.—Foreign clearances for October were 197,200 
tons, 6,000 tons more than in September, and 6,000 tons less 
than a year ago. It is proving very difficult to keep collieries 
going with any regularity in view of the falling off in home 
consumption and the depressed state of the export trade. 
There were no shipments to Italy. 

Swansea.—The anthracite market has failed to show the 
usual seasonal expansion in enquiry. Shipments to Canada 
have practically ceased, releasing large quantities of the cheaper 
qualities for other trades, many of which are not as busy as 
expected. Large coals are mostly plentiful. Among sized 
coals some business is passing for the better qualities, but the 
enquiry is smaller than anticipated. The cheaper-sized coals 
continue to move steadily. 

Scotland. —All sections of the Scottish coal market are 
unseasonably quiet, and collieries in most of the production 
areas are short of orders. Demands for supplies to public 
utility concerns and industries are curtailed owing to the 
prevalence of mild weather and dullness in trade generally. 
The foreign enquiry is very restricted, and coastwise shipping 
business is disappointing. Considerable quantities of large 
coal and sized fuel are offering in the export market, but 
collieries find it difficult to dispose of their outputs and pre- 
vent further accumulations of stocks. In Fifeshire, however, 
the collieries are heavily contracted, as tonnage is in good supply 
at the landing ports. Other districts are more dependent upon 
inland orders, and though large coals are as a rule in fairly good 
demand, it is not easy to dispose of washed material. All 
sizes are offering freely for export in Lanarkshire and Ayr- 
shire, and in the case of some sizes also in the Lothians. 


Iron and Steel 





Birmingham.—The tone of the iron and steel market has 
taken a distinct turn for the better. Many consumers have 
apparently cleared their stocks, and prompt requirements 
have been fairly numerous, although ordinary buying and 
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contracting is absent, pending the announcement regarding 
prices for the New Year. The outlook for the New Year is 
hopeful. 

Sheffield —There has been a distinct improvement in 
nearly every branch of steel production. The basic steel 
plants are operating at higher levels and tonnages have in- 
creased. Acid carbon steels are in better request, and the 
demand for stainless and heat-resisting steels shows further 
expansion. While the scrap trade is certainly more active, 
the improvement is not in proportion to the increased output 
of steel. 

Tees-side—Conditions are steadily improving, but all 
sections could accommodate a great deal more work. Sub- 
stantial reduction in stocks has improved the statistical posi- 
tion, and current consumption is now fully absorbed. Makers 
of Cleveland foundry iron have little pig for sale, while con- 
sumption of East Coast hematite iron has expanded sufficiently 
to justify the rekindling of two blast furnaces. Rearmament 
requirements are expected to result in a good deal of work. 
It is expected that the issue of new price lists in December 
will be followed by expansion of business. Re-rollers are 
taking larger supplies of semi-finished steel and there is better 
consumption of heavy rolled products. Shipbuilding speci- 
fications are quiet, but sheets have been more active. 

Newport.—Iron and steel imports were rather better than 
in September, but less than half the tonnage of a year ago, 
Demand shows a slight tendency to improve, but business 
is held up by uncertainty about next year’s prices. There 
have been successful trial runs of the new plant at Ebbw Vale, 
and this is practically ready for production on a large scale. 

Swansea.—The tinplate market showed signs of better con- 
ditions and the orders received were in excess of the production, 
but later a slight falling off was noticeable. The works were 
busier in October than in September, being employed at 
52°52 per cent. capacity, or an increase of 6-44 per cent. 

Scotland.—The improvement is maintained and the pro- 
duction shows a tendency to expand in the West of Scotland. 
Though the requirements of shipbuilders are still restricted, 
steel-makers are compensated to some extent by a good home 
demand from structural engineers and for Government work, 
and it is estimated that 60 to 70 per cent. of the capacity 
of the steel-works is now in operation. In the sheet trade 
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export enquiries are more numerous and there are indications 
of recovery in the home demand. Re-rollers of steel bars and 
makers of bar iron have also better order-books. Tube 
makers are mostly busy and in some cases employed at almost 
capacity. Working conditions are not much better at the 
Falkirk light foundries, at most of which operations are con- 
fined to three or four days per week. In the pig-iron industry 
in Scotland the number of furnaces in blast is eleven, and 
consumers are obtaining supplies of foundry, basic and 
hematite qualities without difficulty. 


Engineering 

Birmingham.—In the motor trade a definite improvement 
is reported and deliveries for the New Year are difficult, 
Accessory manufacturers are busier, and drop forgers well 
employed. Engineers associated with aircraft and rearma- 
ment work generally are still getting plenty of work. The 
demand for heavy engineering has fallen off, and it is thought 
that this will continue until the new steel prices are announced, 


Coventry.—For the most part motor manufacturers are 
busy with 1939 programmes. Armament firms are fully 
employed and the general engineering industry is very active. 
Drop-forging manufacturers report good orders and enquiries. 
The electrical industry remains active and the overseas trade 
is good. The motor-cycle and bicycle show has had a good 
effect and the outlook is satisfactory. 

Manchester —There is a general decline in business, and 
only those firms engaged on rearmament orders are working 
to anything like capacity. An improvement depends upon a 
restoration of confidence in the international outlook. 

Sheffield—The general engineering trades continue to 
be well employed and prosperity is assured for some consider- 
able time ahead. Many local firms have benefited by the 
speeding-up of the rearmament programme. There has been 
a steady improvement in all branches of the tool trade, of a 
healthy character as compared with the rush orders received 
during the national crisis. Firms engaged in the production 
of engineers’ small tools and precision tools are finding it 
difficult to give satisfactory deliveries. 

Leicester.—Normal business is only fair, but the additional 
rearmament requirements have more than filled up the gap in 
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the lighter section. There is still full employment for all 
efficient craftsmen in the machine tool section, and many are 
on overtime. 

Wolverhampton.—The position is more satisfactory, though 
export business continues dull. Mechanical and construc- 
tional engineers are active, and demand for electrical plant is 
fully maintained. Makers of motor vehicles are favourably 
situated, and there is a better call for parts and accessories. 
Government demand is considerably assisting local vehicle 
production. 

Scotland.—There has been no improvement in conditions 
in the Clyde shipbuilding industry. Only a few orders—all 
for tankers—have been placed and the position is more dis- 
couraging than at any time for some years past. The yards 
engaged on Admiralty work are of course busy. They are, 
however, few in number, and as most of the yards are com- 
pleting their orders rapidly and booking only a few new 
contracts, prospects are viewed with some anxiety. Marine 
engineering firms have still a good deal of work on hand, but 
are experiencing a lull in new orders. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—Makers of metal smallwares report an 
improvement and a more encouraging outlook, but buyers 
are awaiting a reduction in prices before placing large orders. 
In the tube industry there is a little more activity and makers 
of hollow-ware are better employed, but hardware is still only 
in moderate demand. The cold rolled brass and copper 
section shows some improvement and manufacturers are 
getting some Government work, but the outlook is obscure 
and exports difficult. 

Sheffield—Trade conditions in cutlery are far from 
satisfactory, and the expected seasonal improvement for the 
Christmas trade is much below normal. Certain contracts 
have been placed, but complaints of price-cutting are numerous. 
Export trade is also unsatisfactory. 

Walsall.—The improvement in hardware and ironmongery 
is maintained. 

Wolverhampton.—Hollow-ware, both enamelled and alumi- 
nium, is better, and most sections of hardware have advanced. 
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The lock trade is also experiencing better conditions. Rearma- 
ment demand is substantially aiding output in a number of 
local trades. The edge tool industry is fairly good, though 
subsidised competition in South America is an obstacle to full 
development. 


Chemicals 


Business has been steady, but demand was mainly for 
small quantities to cover immediate requirements. There 
were better orders for creosote oil, but there was little interest 
in other coal-tar products. 





Cotton 


Liverpool_—No outstanding development has occurred in 
the “‘ futures ” market and price fluctuations have been narrow. 
It is estimated that 2,600,000 bales of the 1938 American crop 
have been dealt with under the Government Loan. Trade 
conditions in the United States have improved, but Liverpool 
stocks remain heavy and imports are practically nil. Interest 
is maintained in “‘ outside ’’ growths. 


Manchester.—The yarn market remains dull, with business 
mainly on home account. The cloth trade is also quiet, orders 
mostly being for small lots. The Anglo-American Trade 
Agreement is expected to lead to larger exports from Lancashire. 


Wool 


Bradford.—Quotations for all grades of tops keep very 
firm. The market has been strengthened by a substantial 
increase in the output of tops and by the greater activity in 
the spinning section. Users are keeping their commitments 
fully covered and are even buying in excess of actual contract 
requirements. The improved tone of the yarn market is fully 
maintained and current prices are firm. 


Hawick.—The Border tweed trade has improved and 
factories engaged in supplying home retail houses are quite 
busy. The mild weather has upset calculations in the hosiery 
trade somewhat, although much overtime and night work has 
been necessary and in many cases is likely to continue for some 
time. Spinners and dyers are both well employed. 
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Other Textiles 


Dundee.—The price of raw jute continues to fluctuate 
daily, with a slightly easier tendency. Spinners are difficult 
to interest, and, except for completing the arrangements for 
the manufacture of sand-bags, there is little fresh business in 
yarn. Immediate delivery of small quantities of cloth are in 
fair demand, but the general position for manufacturers is 
uninteresting. 

Dunfermline—Conditions in the Fifeshire linen trade 
remain steady, but buying is still small and mostly for the near 
position. Flax and tow are slightly dearer. Spinners are 
difficult to interest, and only a small business is being done, 





Clothing, Leather and Boots 


Leicester.—The outlook in boots and shoes is more pro- 
mising and home trade continues to improve. Export trade, 
however, is only fair. In the hosiery trade the fancy sections 
are quite busy. An improvement in home trade is recorded 
in the half hose section, but export enquiries are poor. 

Northampton.—There is some improvement in the boot 
and shoe trade, but orders are still below normal for the 
season. There is, however, a feeling that the New Year will 
bring more buyers into the market. The leather market is 
quiet, with prices firm. 

Walsall—The improvement in the tanning business is 
maintained. Manufacturers of fancy leather and sports goods 
are becoming well employed on special lines, but general 
business is not so active as last year. 





Shipping 

Bristol.—Trade is being consistently maintained and the 
aggregate for this year is in advance of that of 1937. Stocks 
in the Port Authority’s warehouses are on an average basis. 

Hull.—There is only a very poor demand for tonnage 
and rates for all directions remain low. With few signs of 
expansion in coal shipments it is difficult to foresee any 
improvement in rates as yet. 

Liverpool—There is no material change in the freight 
market. The tonnage entering the River Mersey for the 
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year ending 1st July, 1938, again constituted a record. The 
figure for the period was 22,097,755 tons, compared with 
21,399,499 tons for the preceding year, which was the highest 
figure previously recorded. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—There has been more activity in 
shipping, but rates remain on a very low basis, particularly to 
the Mediterranean. The Baltic has been somewhat better, 
but is now easing off, tonnage being freely offered. 


Southampton.—The quantity of shipping which entered 
the Docks during October was 1,824,226 gross tons, or an 
increase of 124,745 tons over October 1937. On the new 
Docks Extension Estate industrial premises of six acres have 
recently been completed for General Motors Limited, who 
will now concentrate their United Kingdom activities, for the 
assembling and distribution of motor cars, at Southampton 
Docks. It is intended that the assembling of the motor cars 
shall be carried out at the new factory from parts imported 
from the U.S.A. and the Continent. A modern distribution 
depot for Messrs. Cadbury and Fry is now in course of 
erection on the new Docks Estate. 


Newport.—Freights have not maintained their slight 
improvement, and the scarcity of coal freights has led to some 
increase in the amount of laid-up shipping. 


Swansea.—The freight market has been extremely quiet in 
all directions. The coasting market in particular has been 
very disappointing. Few cargoes are offering, and with 
tonnage offering very freely, rates are extremely weak. 


East of Scotland.—There were less than a dozen vessels on 
loading turn at the Forth coaling ports at mid-November. 
Leith dock returns showed no outstanding feature. Business 
in the freight market is at a minimum with ample tonnage 
available. 3 


_ Glasgow.—Chartering of tonnage to carry coal is very 
quiet. There is a moderately good demand in the Baltic 
Section—chiefly for boats for discharge at Danish and Finnish 
ports—and rates are steady. In other sections, however, 
shippers’ requirements are restricted, and though the under- 
tone is steady, rates are not being thoroughly tested. 
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Foodstuffs 


Liverpool, grain.—Speculative interest in wheat is com- 
pletely absent and the market is passing through a difficult 
period. The important event has been the purchase of 
200,000 tons of Rumanian wheat without the assistance of the 
normal market machinery. Apart from a moderate reduction 
in the Australian crop world, reports are uniformly good, 
Canada, the United States and the Argentine notably returning 
much higher exportable surpluses than in 1937. Maize prices 
are steady, with yellow Plate quoted at 5s. 3$d. per cental. 


Liverpool, provisions—Prices for Continental bacon have 
further eased owing to poor consumption demand. The 
market for American hams is also quiet, with prices easier, 
due to the cheapness of Continental gammons. The market 
values of lard do not show much change and the demand 
remains quiet. Prices for Continental types of butter are 
firmer on a shortness of supplies. Empire types are in quiet 
demand at easier prices. The demand for cheese is quiet, 
with quotations slightly lower. Prices for canned meats 
remain firm, with consumption demand excellent, and the spot 
demand for canned fruits continues to be very moderate, 
with a little more interest being shown in forward parcels for 
shipment. The Anglo-American Trade Agreement is likely 
to be beneficial to provision trade interests and will result in 
greater trade activity and an increase in imports. 





Fishing 


Brixham.—Landings of wet fish during October amounted 
to 2,963 cwts., valued at £4,764, compared with 3,192 cwts., 
valued at £4,273 for the previous month. Prices have now 
eased on better weather conditions, though the trend 1s 
irregular. 


Hull.—In spite of reductions in the quantity of fish landed, 
the increase in values as compared with the corresponding 
month of last year continues to be very satisfactory. Landings 
of cod continue to be abundant, but there has been an acute 
shortage of plaice and haddocks owing to repercussions of the 
political situation, which has made trawlers disinclined to go 
to the White Sea. 
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Penzance.—Fishing has been somewhat restricted on 
account of the passing of the lining season and the prepara- 
tions for the herring season. A few boats from the St. Ives 
area landed fine lots of rays here and realised high prices. 
Local craft are ready and waiting for the coming of the herring. 


Scotland.—Despite unfavourable weather conditions land- 
ings of white fish have been better generally and prices have 
ruled firm. Accounts from the Scottish herring fishing fleet 
at East Anglian ports are less favourable. 


Other Industries 


Carpets.—Kidderminster reports that the improvement in 
the carpet trade is fully maintained, and many looms are 
running five or six days a week. An advance in the lower 
grades of carpets has followed the higher price of wool, and 
materials are still hardening. Some substantial orders have 
been received from Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 


Paper-making and Printing —Edinburgh reports moder- 
ately steady conditions in the paper-making trade. The 
printing branch has improved, with the jobbing side active on 
orders for Christmas. 


Timber.—The market at Hull for goods from stock is still 
very quiet, with keen competition for such small orders as 
are being placed. The forward market is similarly inactive, 
with prospects of more normal trading at the end of the year. 
The shortage of many favourite sizes from importers’ stocks 
is likely to affect prices very soon and help in the anticipated 
improvement. 
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Overseas Reports 


Australia 


From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


A cabled report states that crop and stock prospects are 
bad in Northern Victoria as the result of dry conditions, 
Otherwise the outlook for rural production is more promising, 
Overseas trade shows some recession, but employment is well 
maintained. 


Canada 
From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


With the passing of the war threat confidence in the 
business outlook has been restored. The American recovery 
is a definitely favourable factor. At the same time it is realised 
that the economic conflict affecting international trade and 
finance is likely to be continued, and that transportation and 
other problems at home have a direct bearing on business 
earnings and general prosperity. The physical volume of 
business has recently had a more favourable trend than has the 
general economic index, the latter being adversely affected by 
commodity price movements and security market operations. 
Production of base metals is heavier, industrial output is 
increasing, there is a larger consumption of raw cotton and 
also an expansion in newsprint production. The output of 
electric power has reached a high point for the year, and 
statistics of industrial employment, freight movement and 
export and import trade are more favourable. 

The index of the physical volume of business at 119-2 
is nearly nine points above a year ago, while the economic 
index, which has been showing some recession, is still 2} 
per cent. above last year. Money continues in free supply. 
Current loans by the Banks have increased, but there would 
appear to be plenty of capital to take care of the hoped-for 
industrial and commercial expansion. Construction is falling 
below last year as the season draws to a close, but will be 
the best since 1931 with the exception of 1937. Wheat, with 
its Government supported market, is moving to market in 
good volume, if somewhat irregularly. The returns to the 
farmer are an important factor in creating a purchasing power 
in Western Canada substantially above the level of recent years. 
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India 


Bombay.—The brighter outlook in America has given a 
steadier tone to the Bombay raw cotton market. A good 
demand came from Lancashire, the Continent and the Far 
East. The movement of the Indian crop is on the increase. 
Crop reports are satisfactory, with a promise of a good yield. 
Cloth sales in the Divali holidays were disappointing, but the 
improvement in piece-goods has been maintained and clearances 
of Swadeshi and Japanese stocks have been steady. There 1s 
only a retail demand for British goods. The tone of the yarns 
market has been quiet. Manchester spinners will have to lower 
their price to compete against Japan. 

Calcutta.—The raw jute market was firm and active up 
to November 1st, but buyers have since withdrawn. Prices 
are steady owing to the firmness of up-country markets. Baled 
jute has been dull. There has been very little movement in 
hessian prices, but heavy goods have received more attention. 
The shellac market has improved, and foreign business has 
been brisk. It is thought that Russia has been operating on 
the London market. Approximately 98,500 packazes of tea 
were offered for auction between October 14th and November 
12th, with a fair general demand. An easier tendency is 
expected owing to the accumulation of stocks in Great Britain. 
The recovery in hides was short-lived, and the export market 
is dull. Internal prices have risen. Goatskins have advanced 
by 5 to Io per cent., and the market is strong, with an element 
of speculation that is preventing normal business. 





Eire 


Weather conditions have been more than usually severe, 
and almost continual rain over a large area of the country has 
rendered farm operations unduly difficult. Livestock are 
generally reported to be in good condition. There is a decided 
improvement in the volume of trade both at country fairs 
and at the Dublin Metropolitan cattle market. Prices are 
above last season’s prices and remain firm. Demand is keenest 
for really prime qualities of which there is still a scarcity. 

Both the number and quality of sheep and lambs on offer 
shows a falling off. Trade in pigs is steady, especially for 
first-grade medium weight pigs. 
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France 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


The adverse visible trade balance for the first ten months 
of this year was Frs.13,661 millions, compared with Frs.14,684 
millions last year. The trade returns are summarised below :— 





























First Ten First Ten 
Months, 1937 Months, 1938 Difference 
Frs. mill. Frs. mill. Frs. mill. 
Imports— 
Foodstuffs ian oe 8,467 10,266 + 1,799 
Raw Materials ... on 20,119 22,144 + 2,025 
Manufactured Articles ... 5,294 5,486 + 192 
33,880 37,896 + 4,016 
Exports— 
Foodstuffs one ~ 2,651 3,294 + 643 
Raw Materials ... sa 6,832 7,916 + 1,084 
Manufactured Articles ... 9,713 13,025 + 3,312 
19,196 24,235 + 5,039 





Compared with last year the franc value of imports has 
increased by approximately 12 per cent., and that of exports 
by just over 26 per cent. There is an appreciable increase 
in exports of manufactured articles. 

The number of registered unemployed on November 12th 
was 364,210, compared with 325,497 at the same time last 
year. Railway receipts from the beginning of the year to 
November 4th amounted to Frs.12,418 millions—an increase 
of Frs.2,058 millions, or 19°86 per cent., compared with the 
same period last year. It must be remembered, however, 
that rates were increased, in July, 1937, and again in January 
this year, by approximately 45 per cent. 

The official cost-of-living index figure for Paris for 
October, 1938, shows an increase of 19 points, or 2-68 per cent. 
over September. 


Retait Prices oF 34 HovusEHOLD REQUISITES 





(1914 = 100) 
1936 May ... eee aoe oe ese — 459 
1937 October en be ae ‘ae por 657 
1938 September. ve in a - 708 
1938 October — —_ = nea — 727 


Compared with October, 1937, the increase is 10°65 
per cent. and compared with May, 1936—the date immediately 
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prior to the introduction of the new social laws—it is over 
58 per cent. 

Le Havre.—Prices for cotton futures have shown small 
fluctuations, but with a fair turnover in a dull market. Demand 
from the mills has only been for current supplies. Heavy 
arrivals have caused stocks to increase from 272,000 bales to 
331,000 bales. The American cotton crop report forecasts a 
yield of 12,137,000 bales ; more than 10,000,000 bales are now 
estimated to have gone into the Loan scheme. Consumption 
of other growths continues to increase to the detriment of the 
American cotton market. 

Coffee quotations from Brazil have remained firm, but 
the futures market has been featureless with prices weak. 
Demand from the interior has been very active. Owing to 
reduced arrivals, most of the deliveries have been made from 
stocks. There are now 509,000 bags, or about 100,000 bags 
less than a month ago. The recent increase in taxation will 
result in a rise of 60 centimes per kilo in the price of roasted 
coffee to the consumer. 

Lille—The market has been quiet, with prices firm. 
The expected financial measures exercised a restraining 
influence in all sections, as manufacturers and merchants 
preferred to adopt a waiting attitude. 

The general opinion of the new measures appears to be 
that they are not so severe as was expected, but fear is expressed 
that higher prices will result and that the purchasing power 
of the consumer will be further diminished. Spinners, particu- 
larly those spinning low counts, have orders in hand for some 
time ahead, but Government orders are in no small measure, 
directly or indirectly, responsible for this activity. Export 
business in yarns of medium counts shows an improvement, 
particularly to Belgium and Germany. Towards the end of 
November the outlook was uncertain, with a prospect of 
demands for wage increases from the operatives. 

The situation of the flax market has not changed. In- 
formation is still awaited as to Soviet exports, and in the 
meantime supplies must be obtained in local and other growths, 
so that prices are maintained at the present uneconomic levels. 
Only Government orders have permitted the maintenance of a 
reduced level of activity, and the refusal recently by the Govern- 
ment to accept tenders for certain articles, the prices of which 
were considered too high, caused consternation. It is feared 
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that the present level of prices will lead, more and more, to the 
muxing of flax yarns with cotton, to the permanent detriment of 
the flax trade. 


Roubaix.—The improvement in business has been well 
maintained, especially in the manufacturing section. Combers 
continue to be well supplied with raw material and the majority 
are working two eight hours’ shifts and some even three shifts. 
Spinners have not been so busy for a long time, and many are 
running two shifts. New orders are coming in well, especially 
for export account. Owing to the present value of the franc, 
business in many foreign markets which had been closed for 
several years is once more possible. The same applies to the 
piece goods trade, especially in the men’s wear section. It 
remains to be seen to what extent the recent increased taxation 
will influence the cost of living and so lead to a demand for 
an increase in wages. If the rise turns out to be appreciable 
it may seriously jeopardise trade with foreign markets. 
Demand for tops and noils continue brisk, especially for 
Home account. Prices show little change. Stocks of tops 
with local combers at Kilos. 8,378,000 show a satisfactory 
decrease of nearly Kilos. 1,000,000 on the month, in spite of the 
high combing output, but they are nearly one million Kilos. 
higher than a year ago. Unemployment continues to decline. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Bank Limited. 


Antwerp.—Traffic in the Port for the ten months ended 
October shows a slight decrease when compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, the figures being :— 

1937 ... ... Arrivals 10,228—tonnage 20,817,473 
eas » 9,768— ,, 20,058,208 

Commodity markets have been rather dull. Coffee is steady, 
while colonial products such as oil, cocoa and copal are inactive. 
Little business is being done in grain and wool, and prices are 
stagnant. The diamond-cutting industry reports a slight 
seasonal improvement, but business does not seem to be 
profitable. 

Brussels —The international tension, weakness of the pound 
and foreign competition are the causes of the lack of confi- 
dence in the iron and steel market which has resulted in the 
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falling off of orders. By November 15th Cosibel received 
orders for 45,500 tons, of which 22,500 tons were for the home 
market and 23,000 tons for export. In spite of the unseasonable 
weather, certain qualities of house coals continue in demand. 
The improvement in orders for industrial coal has not been 
maintained. Stocks have increased by 175,000 tons. 


Germany 


Germany’s main need to-day is a broader basis of industrial 
production. For the past year most factories have apparently 
been working at capacity, but the extension of working hours 
and the modernisation of plant have been found to provide 
means of a further expansion in output. The main difficulty 
has been the shortage of certain raw materials, and in this 
connection some progress has been made with the home 
production of substitutes. Thus the output of zellwolle and 
other textile materials is now about 50 per cent. higher than 
in 1937. Even so, the shortage has not been entirely overcome. 

The following table gives index numbers of production 
during recent years (1928 = 100) :— 


Motorcars 
Monthly Total Steel Machinery (lorries Coal Textiles 
Average excluded) 
1929 el ... 101-4 112-5 103-8 91-1 108-3 94-4 
1932 a — 54-0 40-0 40-7 28-6 69-0 79-2 
1933 an ‘ 61-5 53-1 48-6 59-7 73°2 90-5 
1934 ae Pre 80-9 82-6 64-9 95-6 83-1 98-7 
1935 or st 95-3 111-7 85-2 136-1 94-6 91-0 
1936 i ii 107 8 132-9 102-5 161-8 104-3 98-4 
1937 i . 118-8 137-6 124-1 195-3 121-5 100-1 
1938 Jan. . 116-2 153-1 120-6 184-9 128-0 105-8 
Feb. ». os 155-0 130-6 206-6 126-9 107-6 
March 124-6 154-0 141-5 206-1 124-0 110-1 
April « ian 160-1 145-9 216-9 121-3 102-6 
May 128-8 166-0 149-2 228-3 122-7 106-7 
June . 126-9 159-7 154-4 224-6 119-4 97-6 
July 128-7 160-9 145-6 216-0 121-7 98-5 
Aug 129-4 157-8 143-6 170-6 118-1] 107-0 
Sept 132-0 161-1 os 206-9 116-3 113-2 


As most industries are no longer able to reduce their costs 
and increase their profits in conformity with their expansion 
of production, the national income is no longer growing in 
proportion to the national output. Industrial yields have 
also reached or passed their peak, but this is partly due to the 
compulsory limitation on dividends and to the increased 
pressure being exacted on industrial firms in the direction of 
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social spending. For this reason security prices are some 
7 per cent. lower than they were a year ago. Prices are also 
likely to be affected by the liquidation which will follow the 
new measures against the Jews, even though sales of securities 
by Jews are strictly controlled. 

Imports for October amounted to Rm.475 millions, 
compared with Rm.450 millions in September. Exports were 
Rm.467 millions in October, against Rm.416 millions in 
September. The returns for the two months, however, are 
not comparable, as the October figures include part of the 
Sudeten land. Austrian trade, now including the South 
Sudeten areas, is still calculated separately. 


Holland 

The general characteristic of the situation in Holland 
during the third quarter of 1938 was the ending of the set-back 
which began in the autumn of 1937. There are a number of 
indications of improvement, among them the situation in the 
labour market, and also consumption of electric power, which 
is 14°7 per cent. more than in October last year. Building 
contracts are also better. Industrial production shows no 
clearly defined tendency. An improvement is reported in a 
number of industries producing consumers’ goods, and also 
in the metal industry, but activity in shipbuilding is declining. 
Tonnage laid up amounted at the end of September to 50,000 
tons, or only about 2 per cent. of the country’s mercantile 
marine. Movement of shipping in our ports has also developed 


satisfactorily. 
The Foreign trade returns are summarised below :— 
Imports Exports Percentage of Imports 
In Millions of Guilders covered by Exports 
1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
January --» 106 119 73 82 68-9 68-9 
February. ..- 105 118 79 82 75-2 69-5 
March woe 18 120 94 90 75-4 75-0 
April eee 142 115 101 81 71-1 70-4 
May ... oo Se 110 90 83 70-3 75-8 
June ... a 3 119 95 81 67-8 67-9 
July ... oo ee 120 102 78 69-7 64-9 
August o«< te 116 98 90 80-3 77-5 
September ... 150 117 113 101 87-0 86-7 
October ao 127 106 98 71-5 77-0 


73-3 


Total ... 1,284 1,180 951 865 74- 


i) 
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Of the Fl.1o million increase in imports about one-third 
came from Germany, another third from Belgium and 
Luxemburg and about one-fifth from the United Kingdom. 
Exports to the United Kingdom fell from Fl.27 millions in 
September to Fl.20 millions in October. 


The index numbers of wholesale prices are summarised 
below :— 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1926-30 = 100) 


Foodstuffs Raw Manufactured Total 
Materials Products 

1938 January... 79-0 61-8 78-1 75:2 
April ine 74-4 58-0 76-6 72-5 

July nee 73-7 56-3 75-4 71-3 
August ica 73-3 55-4 75-1 70-8 
September... 72-1 55-3 75-2 70-5 
October... 73-2 55°4 75-2 70-9 


October registered a slight recovery, and more generally 
there has been relative stability since the late spring. 


Norway 
The trade returns are summarised below :— 
Oct., Sept., Oct., 10 Months, 10 Months, 
1937 1938 1938 1937 1938 
Kr.mill. Kr.mill. Kr.mill. Kr.mill. Kr.mill. 
Imports... 93-4 103-9 101-2 1,054-2 987-9 
Exports... 70-5 74-9 81-1 656-8 635-3 











Import Surplus 22-9 29-0 20-1 397-4 352-6 








October imports of cereals were Kr.3-4 millions higher 
than last year. October also witnessed large exports of ships. 
More Norwegian tonnage has come into use. On 
November 2nd, 1938, there were laid up 56 Norwegian ships, 
totalling 244,270 tons d.w., compared with 92 ships of 467,923 
tons d.w. on October rst, 1938. 


_ Thenumber of unemployed persons seeking employment, 
in excess of vacant positions at the official labour employment 
exchanges, amounted to 30,085 in October, against 26,105 in 
September. The 1937 figures were 29,063 and 25,431 
respectively. 
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The monthly index of industrial production (basis; 
1935 =100, adjustments made for the varying number of 
working days), is summarised below :— 


Home Market Export Total of 
Industries Industries Industries 
Year August Sept. August Sept. August Sept. 
1936 one 120 122 112 110 117 118 
1937 eee 135 134 113 103 127 123 
1938 ese 129 139 97 104 118 127 


The general index of the cost of living for October 15th 
was unchanged from the preceding month at 170 (July, 
1914=100). The wholesale price index for October 15th 
dropped one point from the preceding month, from 151 to 
150 (1913 =100). 


Sweden 


The demand for timber has been satisfactory, about 
10,000 standards having been sold each week. Orders, how- 
ever, have not primarily been for joiner’s wood, but mostly 
for building timber. Owing to the weak prices of unsorted 
goods sellers have generally preferred to keep what is left of 
their stocks over the winter and dispose of them next season 
rather than sell now. Since September prices have been 
20-25 per cent. lower than a year ago. Most business has been 
done with England. France’s purchases of timber have been 
smaller than for many years. Dealings with Germany have 
been dependent upon exchange licences, and not since June 
has Sweden had any fresh quotas. Whitewoods have had a 
relatively good market, the principal buyers being, as usual, 
Holland and Scotland. Sales this year to the end of October 
have reached a total of about 650,000 standards (including 
box boards), and if nothing intervenes to upset the market, it 
is likely that the year’s sales quota of 690,000 effective standards 
of sawn and planed timber will be covered. 

The chemical pulp market has not changed appreciably. 
There are signs of a substantial reduction this year in the 
still heavy stocks of pulp at the paper mills and at the ports 
in the United States, but they remain large enough to check 
the flow of sales from the pulp mills. Sales are very small 
and are generally connected with the conversion of earlier 
contracts. Prices continue to be very unsatisfactory. On 
November 1st the sulphite industries in Sweden, Norway 
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and Finland agreed that the restriction of output previously 
decided upon and involving a fifteen weeks’ stoppage of 
production at each mill, should be put into operation for eight 
weeks during the second half of 1938 and seven weeks during 
the first half of next year. There are no signs of an improve- 
ment in mechanical pulp. On the paper market orders 
have been somewhat better in recent weeks, though not equal 
to the increase usually recorded in the autumn. The news- 
print mills are now once more able to sign contracts for regular 
deliveries, but on the whole the market is slack. Some sales 
of kraft paper have been concluded, and in consequence 
Scankraft has reduced its previously planned restriction of out- 
put to 35 per cent. as from October 16th. The situation in 
sulphite paper has shown no improvement, and the restriction 
of production at the mills associated with Scansulfit has been 
since September rst 75 per cent., while a 50 per cent. reduction 
is being maintained in the output of grease-proof paper. 

The market for commercial iron in Sweden 1s still de- 
scribed as stable, demand being good. Business in Swedish 
quality steel has also improved to a certain extent during the 
past two months after its previous weakness. Buyers, how- 
ever, are not showing normal interest, in spite of the demand 
for quality products as a result of rearmament. 


Denmark 


_ From November ist all restrictions upon imports of 
ships, raw tobacco, hides and skins have been removed. An 
agreement regulating Danish-German trade in 1939 has 
recently been signed. It is based on the same principles as 
those laid down in the agreement for 1937—namely, that the 
size of Danish exports to Germany depends on that of imports 
from Germany during the preceding quarter. It is estimated 
that exports will reach about the same figures in 1939 as in 
1938. During the first nine months of 1938 Denmark’s 
imports from Germany were valued at Kr.288-9 millions and 
exports at Kr.227-9 millions. The 1937 returns were imports 
of Kr.308-8 millions and exports of Kr.211-4 millions. 
During the first nine months of 1938 trade with the United 
Kingdom consisted of imports of Kr.421-4 millions and 
exports of Kr.639-2 millions. In 1937 imports were Kr.492°5 
millions, and exports Kr.604-0 millions. 
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The foreign exchange reserves of the National Bank fell 
between mid-October and mid-November from Kr.102-1 to 
Kr.93-9 millions. While assets have increased by Kr.6-8 
millions to Kr.113-3 millions, liabilities have risen by Kr.13-0 
millions to Kr.19-4 millions. This is due to an increase in 
German balances held on Clearing Account. At the end of 
October the total foreign balances of all banks amounted to 
Kr.123-9 millions, compared with Kr.19-o millions a year ago. 

As a means of stimulating the Bond market to bring about 
a reduction in interest rates, the National Bank has reduced 
the interest rate for deposits from banks and savings banks 
from 4 to } per cent., and the Postal Transfer Office has reduced 
the maximum amount, on which interest is paid, from 
Kr.200,000 to Kr.100,000. 

During the period April-September the revenue of the 
Danish State railways totalled Kr.69-2 millions and expendi- 
ture Kr.63-0 millions. As, however, writings-off and interest 
on invested capital totalled Kr.10-5 millions, the total result 
was a deficit of Kr.4-3 millions. This is less favourable than 
last year, when the deficit was only Kr.2-8 millions. 


Switzerland 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


The Swiss franc has continued to appreciate and in late 
November was quoted at around Frs.20-85 to the pound. 
Federal Bonds have been firm, with the shorter-dated issues 
tending to rise, but there has been a certain amount of selling 
of the better-class equities, possibly on French account. 

The City of Geneva recently issued a 3 per cent. Con- 
version Loan of 20 million Swiss francs at 97°10 per cent. 
The Loan was well covered and applications for new money 
only received allotments of 50 per cent. The Canton of 
Berne has also issued a 3 per cent. Loan at 98 for the purpose 
of converting a 4? per cent. Loan. 





Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Business conditions in the French zone continue to be 
quiet, and little improvement is expected until the Fast of 
Ramadan ends on November 24th. Good rains have fallen 
generally and ploughing and sowing are well forward. New 
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licensing regulations have been issued whereby importers 
of green tea, sugar and tinned milk are required to maintain 
Government controlled reserves equal to 25 per cent. of annual 
sales. Japanese textiles, despite a satisfactory turnover, are 
lower in price, and Japanese exporters are said to be refusing 
credit. This year’s crop of soft wheat is estimated at around 
250,000 tons, of which 138,000 tons would be available for 
export, but for the maintenance of the embargo on the export 
of wheat and the difficulty of finding a market in France. 
On the other hand exports of barley to France up to 20,000 
tons are being allowed. Eggs are rising in price on a sustained 
demand from France, but cereals and seeds are dull. An 
improvement in the hotel and tourist business is reported. 


The United States 


The result of the elections has had a heartening effect 
upon the outlook of the business community. When it 
reassembles, Congress will still be predominantly democratic, 
but the opposition has gained considerable strergth. Business 
indices which in mid-October stood at 86-6 and 61-1 had 
risen by the middle of November to 89 and 70-4. Much of 
the improvement is apparently due to the rapid expansion in 
the steel and automobile industries, and the outlook for resi- 
dential building for the next few months is much better. 
With the likelihood of expenditure on armaments and building 
continuing to rise, the outlook for the steel industry is satis- 
factory, and hopes are entertained that 75 to 80 per cent. of 
normal operation may be attained by March or April next. 
In general retail trade it is believed that a considerable 
replacement demand for consumers’ goods remains unsatisfied, 
and should increases in employment prove reasonably large, 
this will be quite a factor in the movement towards recovery. 

Under the quota system the domestic sugar market is 
usually very quiet at this time of year. The market for raw 
sugar has declined somewhat. Business in crude rubber has 
not been very active; spot smoked ribbed sheets are a little 
cheaper. No doubt tyre dealers are now in process of 
replenishing their stocks. It is said that a few weeks ago 
quantities in hand were the lowest for three years. 

In August and September 32,607 tons and 36,763 tons 
of refined copper were exported. Lead producers appear to 
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be fairly well satisfied with the volume of business; zinc is 
rather quiet, with some strength. Tin is firmer, not so much 
on account of local demand but rather as a reflection of world 
prices. 

By November 1st the number of furnaces engaged in the 
manufacture of pig-iron had increased to 114, or 18 more 
than had been in blast on October 1st. For that month their 
output amounted to 2,067,499 tons. Reduced to a daily basis 
this shows 66,694 tons compared with 56,015 tons for 
September. Production of steel ingots in October totalled 
3,117,934 tons against 2,657,748 tons made in the preceding 
month. During October miils operated at 52$ per cent. of 
capacity. Since then a 61 per cent. operation has been 
attained. The United States Steel Corporation records that 
663,287 tons of finished products were shipped from their 
works in October. The September quantity was 577,666 tons, 

Trading in cotton futures has been fairly active, and on 
the whole at advancing prices. The Department of 
Agriculture estimate as at November 1st was that a crop of 
12,137,000 bales might be expected this season. This was a 
little lower than the general run of private estimates. 

Sentiment in the cotton textile industry seems a little 
better. Government agencies have made substantial purchases 
for relief purposes and there is expectation of an accelerated 
demand by distributors for finished goods. 


South America 


From the Bank of London and South America Limited 


Argentina.—Recent rains have helped the wheat, linseed 
and oats crops, and slight to moderate rains have fallen in 
the maize districts. Ploughing and sowing for maize continues 
actively and the growing plants look well. The latest official 
estimate of sowings gives 8,445,000 hectares for wheat (compared 
with 7,778,000 hectares last year); and 2,674,000 hectares 
for linseed (compared with 2,842,000 hectares last year). 
Following the raising of the official import exchange rate from 
16 to 17 pesos per pound (plus ? per cent. commission) the 
free rate has depreciated to above 20 pesos per pound. This 
is due to the withdrawal of the central bank’s support, and also 
to the decline in exports and an outward movement of capital. 
Imports for the first ten months of this year are 1,209 million 
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pesos (1,270 millions in 1937); and exports are 1,157 million 
pesos (2,033 millions in 1937). 

Brazil.—Coffee prices are firmer, but there are indications 
that world stocks may have been replenished, and November 
shipments from Santos may prove to be the smallest for this 
year. Exports for the first ten months of 1938 were 14,500,000 
bags, compared with only 9,800,000 bags for the first ten 
months of 1937. The weather has mostly favoured cotton 
planting, and the market is firmer. Last June the Federal 
Government suspended cotton sales against aski marks, while 
at the end of September coffee shipments against aski marks 
were also suspended. It is now announced that cotton ship- 
ments will be authorised under certain conditions up to a 
limit of 10,000 tons, and new coffee exports will also be per- 
mitted up to a limit of 200,000 bags. The latest aski mark 
rates are Rs.5 $600 for sight export bills and Rs.6$210 for 
the provisional deposit rate. Reichsmarks are quoted by the 
German banks in Brazil at Rs.7$130 per mark. 


Uruguay—The exchange rate for “ free’’ pesos has 
depreciated in sympathy with the Argentine free rate. Holders 
of import permits have shown some anxiety over the main- 
tenance of the existing rate of 27#4d. for cable transfers on 
London, and so have been fixing in advance the full amount 
of their allotted exchange, instead of the customary 20 per cent. 
Pressure on the controlled market has, therefore, been very 
heavy. Exports remain practically stationary. The official 
buying rate for export bills remains at 318d. per peso. 


Japan 


__ There are prospects of another 8,000 million yen budget, 
with heavy loans as well. Fears of tax increases and the 
wholesale regimentation of the national economic system are 
depressing the stock market. Meanwhile exports continue 
to improve, while imports are shrinking, in spite of increases 
in purchase of cotton and wool. Wholesale prices have 
recovered to the August level, this being due to a sharp advance 
in cereals. The revised rice crop estimate forecasts a smaller 
yield, although one still above normal. 
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Issue Department 


Statistics 
BANK OF ENGLAND 

















No Govt. Other Ot Silv Fid ac: 

Circulation Debt A. 2 Securities Coin ? —— Gold 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ =, 

End March, 1931 357-1 11-0 32-0 12-9 4-0 260-0 144-5 
» » 1932 360-5 11-0 240-9 19-3 3-8 275-0 120-8 
~ - 1934, 378-8 11-0 245-4 0-1 3°5 260-0 191-1 
- » 1936 406-5 11-0 246-5 1-5 1-0 260-0 200-6 
~ » 1937 473-8 11-0 187-0 2-0 —_ 200-0 313-7 
” ” 1938 485-4 11-0 188-2 0-8 _ 200-0 326-4 
Nov. 23, 1938 476-1 11-0 188-2 0-7 0-1 200-0 326-4 
Nov. 50, 1938 480-8 11-0 188-2 0-6 0-2 200-0 326-4 

Banking Department 
. Govt. Discounts’ Other 

Publi Bankers Othe =. . 7 Propor- 
Deposits | Deposits | Deposits Sesur | , and) Stier | Reserve “ton 

ee oe £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. % 
End March, 1931 17-2 58-8 34-7 30-3 | 24-6 | 25-7 48-3 43-6 
” » 1982 27-2 54-6 34-4 35-7 11-7 51-1 35-9 30-9 
- » 1934 17-5 94-5 36-9 77-1 5-6 11-0 | 73-4 49-2 
- 9 1936 18-0 83-6 37-0 80-3 5-0 16-7 54-9 39-6 
- » 1937 52-2 62-3 38-5 100-5 7-1 22-9 | 40-8 27-7 
- » 1938 17-8 108-1 37-4 110-8 8-7 20-2 41-8 25-6 
Nov. 23, 1938 31-7 92-2 35-0 91-8 12:2 | 21-1 51-6 | 32-4 
Nov. 30, 1938 23-1 97-1 37°2 90-2 | 17-6 | 20-6 | 46°8 29-7 

LONDON CLEARING BANKS (monthly averages) 
Accept- Balances | Call 

Deposits | -2nces Cash and and Bill Invest- | advanc 
=i =.) |i; 

£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £& mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 

March, 1931  1,763-9 121-5 184-0 43-5 114-1 240-4 1 936-1 
~ 1932 | 1,676-4 98-7 174-0 43-4 112-5 216-8 281-9 | 902-1 

9 1934 1,830-6 112-8 218-9 43-5 120-4 202-1 547-1 753-0 

- 1936*, 2,108-3 105-2 216-7 53-8 162-4 252-0 | 635-1 | 849-2 

- 1937*, 2,244-2 122-5 225-8 62-7 169-8 247-8 667-4 934-4 

- 1938* 2,253-7 112-0 244-2 59-1 150-4 238-6 634-0 995-2 
Sept., 1938* 2,268-9 | 122-1 233°9 51-4 148-2 289-0 | 645-8 | 969-2 
Oct., 1938* 2,255-6 | 129-5 234-1 58-0 148-5 268-2 | 645-3 | 969-2 








* Includes the District Bank. 
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1930 ... 
1931 ... 
1932 ... 
1933 ... 
1934 ... 
1935 ... 
1936 ... 
1937 ... 


1937 to December 1 


1938 to November 30 


1937, November (5 weeks) 


1938, November (5 weeks) 


Town 
Clearing 


£ mn. 
38,782 


31,816 
27,834 
27,715 
30,740 
32,444 
35,039 
36,719 
33,972 
30,884 

3,473 

3,141 


| 


| Metropolitan 


Clearing 


£ mn. 
1,812 


1,668 


1,610 


1,657 


1,760 


1,887 


2,040 


2,162 


1,989 


1,905 


201 


197 


Country 
Clearing 


£ mn. 
2,964 


2,752 
2,668 
2,766 
2,984 
3,229 
5,538 
3,805 
3,503 
3,373 

568 

351 


Total 


£ mn. 


43,558 
36,236 
32,112 
32,138 
35,484 
37,560 
40,617 
42,686 
39,464 
39,162 

4,042 

35,689 





BANKERS’ PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS 





Mar., 

1929 

£ mn. 
Birmingham. 11-9 
Bradford ... 5-9 
Bristol 5-3 
Hull one 4-0 
Leeds 4-4 
Leicester ... 3°6 
Liverpool ... 34-2 
Manchester... | 58-0 
Newcastle-on- 
Tyne... 6-5 
Nottingham 2-8 
Sheffield ... 4-6 


Mar., 
1932 


£ mn. 


Ww 


How f © 
oc o0UC LDC HCO 


Mar., 
1934 


£ mn. 
ll- 


3 
4:2 
4 


Ww 
dO 


> 
+ 


Mar., 
1935 


£ 


> 


do 


oo © Ww 


25 


42 


uo 


tn 


OB 


n 
6 
“8 
9 


La) 


ur 


Mar., 
1936 


£ mn. 
10- 


4- 


7 
7 


ul 


Mar., 
1937 


£ mn. 


ll- 


4- 


5- 


ia) 


wo > + 
“a ow © OO 


3 
6 


ul 


Mar., 
1938 


£ mn. 
10-6 


3°6 
5:9 
4-0 
4-3 
3-3 
24- 


© 


44. 


oO 


io) 
Ww 


Sept., | Oct., 
1938 | 1938 
£mn. £ mn. 
7-8 9-7 
2-9 3-7 
5-2 5-4 
3-2 3-8 
3-5 | 4-4 
2-7 3-1 
20-7 | 21-6 
34-4) 41-9 
5°6 6-8 
1-8 2-2 
3:8 4-8 






































LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 
LONDON New Yor 
Treasury Bills | ERB. 
Bank 3 Months’ | Short Re- Call Accept- 
Rate Tender Market Bank Bills Loans discount Money ances 
Rate Rate Rate 
Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. || Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent, 
End March, 1931 3 214 2-23 2 -25 2-24 2 : 5 
Me » 1982 34 244 lz 24-2} 2-3 3 24 24 
” » 1934 2 it A ti j-1 1} 1 : 
o » 1936 2 if 5 hi-s's 4-1 1} } Ts 
pa » 1937 2 i + vs 4-1 ls 1 : 
s4 » 1938; 2 $ $ bi-s's +1 1 1 4 
Oct. 26th, 19358 2 ti vs Ts 4-1 1 1 } 
Nov. 30th, 1938 2 H +3 t $-1 1 1 ; 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
_ 1936 1937 1938 
sas Nov. 25 Nov. 24 | Nov. 2 | Nov.9 | Nov. 16 | Nov. 23 Nov. 30 
New York— 
(a) Spot 4-89} 5-00 4-753 4-75§ | 4-708 | 4-664 4-68 
(6) 3 months i jc. pm. ic. pm. | ljc. pm. | ljc. pm. 1c. pm. '1}3c. pm. | lic. pm. 
Montreal 4-885 4-995 4-78} 4-782 4-743 4-693 4-71} 
Paris— 
(a) Spot 105} 14735 17835 178}2 1783 178} 178 & 
(6) 3 months | Fr.lj dis. Fr.2} dis. | Fr.4} dis. | Fr.3$ dis. | Fr.2;8,dis.'Fr.2,%, dis. Fr.1} dis. 
Berlin— 
(a) Official ... 12-174 12-37} 11-88 11-87} 11-74 11-65 11-68 
(b) Registered 
Marks | 493% dis. 48% dis. | 55§% dis. 53§% dis. | 553% dis.54}% dis. 533% dis. 
Amsterdam 9-03 8-99} 8-74 8-744 8-66} 8-574 8-61 
Brussels 28-963 29-394 28-12 28-124 27-82 | 27-57 27-71 
Milan 93 95 90,7, 90} 89} 885 884 
Zurich 21-30} 21-594 20-96 20-974 | 20-82 20-57% | 20-61 
Stockholm 19-394 19-394 19-41 19-41 19-41 19-41 19-41 
Aadrid 563* 80* 150* 150* 150* 150* 150* 
Prague _ 138} 142 138} 138} 137 136} 136} 
Buenos Aires— 
(a) Export ... 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
(b) Import ... 17 16-00 16t 17f 17t 17t 17t 
(c) Free 17-62 17-02 19 20 20-48 20-60 20-62 
Rio de Janeiro— 
Prov. Deposit 
Rate 82$900 84 $500 87 $200 87 $200 86$200 _ 85$700 | 85$400 
Valparaiso 131}* 125-14* 119* 119* 118* 118* 116* 
Bombay 18d. 18,°,.d. 173 3d. 173d. 173d. 17} 4d. 17i4d. 
Hong Kong 144d. 15d. 143d. 143d. 1433d, 14};d. 1413d, 
Kobe 1/2,'s 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 
Shanghai 144d. 144d. 81d. 8id. 8id. 84d. 84d. 
Gold price 142s. 1d. 140s. 1d. 146s. 1d. 146s. 3d. | 148s. 1d. | 149s. 2d. | 149s. 1d. 
Silver price 21,,d. 198d. 193d. 193d. 20d. 20}d. 204d. 
*Nominal. f Plus }? per cent. commission charged by the Central Bank, making the full rate 16-12. 
} Plus ? per cent. commission charged by the Central Bank, making the effective rate 17-13. 
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PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| 1937-8 | 1938-9 
1934-5 1935-6 1936-7 | 1937-8 to to 
Nov. 27' Nov. 26 





ccept- 
ances 
REVENUE— £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | Emn. | £ mn. 











panes Income Tax ... ove ee | 228°9 | 238-1 | 257-2 | 298-0 81-9 90-9 
iz Sur-Tax . wwe wee | SZ | 51-0 | 53-6 | 571 8-4 | 10-2 
21 Estate Duties... a oo | S83 87-9 88-0 89-0 59-8 49-6 
: Stamps vee wee wee | 242 | 25-8 | 29-1 | 24-2 | 13-6 | 12-6 
; National Defence Contribution| — — — | 14 a 10-9 
; Customs... .. «| 185-1 | 196-6 | 211-3 | 221-6 | 148-5 | 149-4 
7 Excise = son --- | 104-6 | 106-7 | 109-5 | 113-7 76-9 76-9 
. Motor Vehicle Duties 
} (Exchequer Share) eco | }=—Sek 5-0 32-7* | 34-6* | 11-3 11-2 
; Other Tax Revenue... | 3-1 2:1 1-7 1-7 0-3 0-7 
Total Tax Revenue ... aes 683-4 | 713-2 | 783-1 841-3 | 400-7 | 412-4 
i Post Office (Net Receipts) ... | 12-2 11-7 11-0 10-5 10-5 9-9 
¥. Crown Lands... ... «| 13 1-4 1-4 1-3 1-0 1-0 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 4-4 4-9 4-5 5:2 4-1 4-5 
Miscellaneous Receipts ... | 15-1 21-7 24-6 13-5 9-9 7:8 
-68 : a r | 
, pm. 
‘Tt Total Non-Tax Revenue oo. | 33-0 39-7 41-6 31-3 25-5 23-2 
3 te 
4 dis. Total Ordinary Revenue 716-4 | 752-9 | 824-7 | 872-6 | 426-2 | 435-6 
68 | — 
- Post Office... on tt ea 66-1 71-9 76-1 46-8 48-1 
1. Road Fund ... ome -— 26-4 25-8 _— _ — _ 
71 ———— 
a Total Self-balancing Revenue... | 88-2 91-9 71-9 76-1 46-8 48-1 
4] | 
: 
EXPENDITURE— 
National Debt Interest «+ | 211-6 | 211-5 | 210-9 | 216-2 | 146-5 | 147-6 
Payments to N. Ireland 6-8 7:2 8-0 8-9 4-6 4-9 
‘ Other Cons. Fund Services... | 3-6 5-7 3-2 3-1 2-0 1-7 
62 Post Office Fund ... aoe 2-3 1-1 0-4 _ —_— — 
Supply Services ow «» | 472-2 | 512-0 | 594-7* | 605-0* | 394-8 | 479-9 
400 | 
' . Total Ordinary Expenditure ... | 696-5 | 737-5 | 817-2 | 833-2 | 547-9 | 634-1 
id. 
9 —e 
4 Sinking Fund ... sea ao 12-3 12-5 13-1 10-5 — _ 
, 1d. Self-balancing Expenditure 
d. (as per contra) ae 88-2 91:9 | 71-9 | 76-1 46-8 48-1 
5°12, . Ye ow ys Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund, treated as self-balancing in 1936-37, 
; ow added to Revenue and Expenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal Pig-Iron Steel 
Tons mill. Tons thous. Tons thous. 
Total 1913 287-4 10,260 7,664 
1925 243-2 6,262 7,385 
» 1929 257-9 7,589 9,636 
» 1930 243-9 6,192 7,526 
» 1951 219-5 3,773 5,203 
1932 208-7 3,574 5,261 
» 1933 207-1 4,136 7,024 
» 1934 221-0 5,969 8,850 
1935 222-9 6,426 9,842 
1936 228-5 7,686 11,705 
-_- ae. o's 241-2 8,497 12,964 
Total to Oct., 1937 198-8 6,951 10,682 
Total to Oct., 1938 188-9 5,855 8,878 








BOARD OF TRADE PRODUCTION INDEX NUMBER + 
(1930 = 100) 


















Textil 


Mines and Quarries ... 
Iron and Steel 
Non-Ferrous Metals ... 


Engineering and Shipbuilding 123: 


es 


Chemicals, Oils, etc. ... 


Total® ... 


Complete Year 


1936 1937 


94-4 99- 
150-1 166- 
143-8 165- 


Ww 
~ 
w 
fon 


Building Materials and Building 157-1 153 


Leather and Boots and Shoes... 114-4 111: 
Food, Drink and Tobacco . 114-5 119: 


124-4 132- 


w 


w 


8 


1937 
3rd Qr.) 4th Qr. 
95-6 | 103-9 
165-5 177-3 
173-7 | 166-2 
134-9 135-3 
160-3 148-3 
127-5 | 125-8 
123-8 125-5 
110:6 108-4 
120-3 123-2 


130-1 136-4 


Ist Qr. 


132- 


a & Oo 


~ 


oOo 


1 


1938 


2nd Qr. 3rd Qr. 


121: 


3 86-0 
6 106-3 
4 142-8 
8 122-4 
5 | 148-7 
4 106-3 
0 113-5 
2 97-9 
5 123-0 
7 116-5 








* Includes paper and printing, gas and electricity, rubber, cement and tiles. 


t Revised quarterly by the Board of Trade. 




















UNEMPLOYMENT 


(a) Percentage of Insured Workers 








Date 


End of— 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1929 


12: 


a) 
WOOODWOOON 
OWAOOAODI0DOKW 


= 
~ 
o 


1931 1932 1934 1935 1936 
21-5 22-4 18-6 17-6 16-2 
21-7 22-0 18-1 17-5 15-3 
21-5 20-8 17-2 16-4 14-2 
20-9 21-4 16-6 15-6 13-6 
20-8 22-1 16-2 15-5 12-8 
21-2 22-2 16-4 15-4 12-8 
22-0 22-8 16-7 15-3 12-4 
22-0 23-0 15-5 14-9 12-0 
22-6 22-8 16-1 15-0 12-1 
21-9 21-9 16-3 14-5 12-0 
21-4 22-2 16-3 14-5 12-0 
20-9 21-7 16-0 14-1 12-0 


1937 1938 
12-4 13-2* 
12-0 13-1* 
11:6 12-7* 
10-5 12-7° 
10-7 12-8* 
10-0 13-2* 
10-1 12-9* 
9-9 12-6* 
9-7 12-8* 
10-1* 12-7° 
10-9* 

12-1° 





* New Basis. 


(b) Actual Numbers Employed and Unemployed (in thousands) 





Number employed ... 


Wholly unemployed... 


Temporarily stopped 


Normally in casual 


ir. employment 


Total unemployed ... 


Mar., Mar., Mar., | Mar.,  Oct., 
1932 1935 1936 1937 1937 


9,549 10,200 10,689 11,310 11,664 


2,129 1,727 1,551 1,330 1,158 


Nh 


427 324 240 170 180 


104 92 88 76 57 
2,660 2,143 1,879 1,576 1,395 


Mar., 
1938 


11,399 


—_ 


1,356 


338 


~ 
I 


~] 


oO 


64 


Sept., | Oct., 
1938 | 1938 


11,429 | 11,455 
1,323 | 1,419 
420 313 


64 67 
1,807 | 1,799 





RAILWAY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





:) 

. | 

3 

; 

) 

) Great Western 
London & North 

} Eastern* ... : 
London Midland & 

) Scottish 
Southern 

; Total... 


Five weeks ended Aggregate for 47 weeks 
Nov. 28, 1937 Nov. 27, 1938 1937 1938 
.. a Goods s Lf Goods Ss Lad s Good . one 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. = mn. £ ma. £ mn. 
0-9 1-7 0-9 1-5 10-4 14-8 10-3 13-8 
1-4 3:3 1-4 2:9 15-9 | 27-9 15-9 | 26-0 
2-1 4-1 2-1 3-6 24-5 355°5 | 24-5 | 32-9 
1-3 0-5 1-3 0-5 15-4 4-4 15-3 4-3 
5:7 9-6 5-7 8-5 66-2 | 82-6 | 66-0 | 77-0 














than the other lines. 


* The London & North Eastern Railway Returns are made up a day earlier each week 











RETAIL TRADE 
(from the Board of Trade Journal) 



































Change in value since same date in previous year 





Oct., Oct., Oct., Sept., Oct., 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1938 
By CATEGORIES: Great Britain % % % % % 
Total... re wit ce | TG 1. 7-4 + 4-4 + 0-9 +- 2.0 
Food and Perishables ... --» +10-2 6-4 + 8-9 + 4-5 3-4 
Other Merchandise .... mrs 4-7 8-4 — 0-7 — 3:5 0-5 
of which 
Piece-goods* 2-2 4-3 - 0-8 —12-5 — 4-4 
(i) Household Goods ses 5-2 + 7-3 - 2-9 — 7:2 — 0-6 
(ii) Dress Materials ... 0-9 2-1 0-2 —16-7 - 6-2 
Women’s Wear* ote we + 44 8-5 - 1-8 — 2-7 3:5 
(i) Fashion Departments ... + 5:2 +-11-4 + 1+] — 1-4 5:8 
(ii) Girls’ and Children’s Wear + 4-7 +11-5 + 0-8 2-8 4 
(iii) Fancy Drapery ... - 4-0 | + 4-9 — 4-9 — 4-4 0-4 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear iit 10-3 +11-2 — 5-8 - 5-7 0-9 
Boots and Shoes ni site 69 +64 + 6-2 L 0-6 9-5 
Furnishing Departments noe 1-7 L11-3 1-4 — 8-9 - 9-4 
Hardware ove ok coe | + O-7 + 6-9 1-5 12-3 6-2 
Fancy Goods ... ‘ ow | +36 | + 85 4-1 -1-7 |-—18 
Sports and Travel nia coe | + 5°6 + 0-8 — 2-4 — 6-2 — 5-7 
Miscellaneous and Unallocated +11-0 5-7 1-2 2-4 | + 5-4 
By AREAS— 
All Categories— 
Scotland 5-1 5-5 6-1 + 3-9 6-5 
North-East . ied it im a L 6-8 + 1-2 2-8 | 
North-West ... om _ — — 5-1 | + 0-5 2-5 
Midlands & South Wales ... a — + 8-0 | 2-8 3-2 
South of England ... cn 10-2 8-4 6-2 | + 2-4 +. 4-7 
London, Central & West End 2:0 1 6-7 — 5-6 —10-8 — 8-9 
London, Suburban ... an | oe OS 8-3 + 4-6 + 2-9 2-4 





* Including some goods which cannot be allocated to sub-headings. 











OVERSEAS TRADE 








Date 
Food 
Monthly Average— £ mn. 
1929 ase : 44-6 
1930 39-6 
1931 34-7 
1932 31-1 
1933 son ove 28-3 
1934 owe noe 28-9 
1935 29-6 
1936 31-9 
1937 36-0 


Oct., 193 


1937 
Oct., 1938 


43-4 
39-3 


ImMPoRTS 


Raw 


Materials 


& mn 
28-3 


20 


“I OG 
AWA OO A S © 


DORR Ree 
YS 


co 


07 
ai* 


19- 


oO 


Manu- 
factured 
Ge 
a mn 
27-9 
25-6 
21-8 
13-1 
12-6 
14-3 
15 4 
17-7 
22-9 
24-4 


Total 
£ mn 
101-7 
87-0 
71-8 
58-5 
90°93 
61-0 
63-0 
70-7 
85-7 


Food 


wp” 


IN NWS 


NoOOUPNOWOS 


Wwdort 


4 
a 


EXPORTS 


Raw 


Materials 


x mn. 


3 


> Ono 


IPP PNWDOID 
© 


w+ 
>wS 


we 
Ww OO 


| Manu- 
factured 


| Goods | 


£ mn. 
| 47. 
| 36: 
24- 
235 


o) 
Uv 
Wa) APDHRROWAI0 


Total 


w > 
WOON NS 
VWAnNonrOma 


> 
3 
to 





SOME LEADING IMPORTS 





Iron Ore 


Hides, 


Iron and 











Wheat | sand "| cotton | Woot |Wetand] "Pulp | Rubber | sian. 
" _ factures 

(thous (thous. | (thous. 
(thous. (thous. | centals of) centals of| (thous. (thous. centalsof;| (thous. 

Monthly Average— cwts.) tons) ] Ibs.) | 1 tt 5.) | cwts.) tons) l Ibs.) tons) 
1929 9,314 480 1,283 678 98 137 30 235 
1930 8,731 363 1,011 652 108 128 326 943 
1931 _ w- | 9,952 185 989 707 106 122 237 237 
1932 nae .-- | 8,803 159 1,048 765 105 153 176 133 
1933 9,366 234 1,169 793 120 162 189 81 
1934 ; 8,552 392 1,052 657 116 187 395 114 
1935 wee --- | 8,435 415 1,060 720 | 141 185 325 96 
1936 8,401 587 1,289 762 157 198 116 124 
1937 8,074 669 1,382 653 157 149 254 170 

Oct., 1937 .. " 8,774 671 1,683 507 177 169 338 220 

Oct., 1938 ... --- | 8,222 300 900 456 139 138 171 52 

SOME LEADING EXPORTS 
Iron Rach: —_ Cotton 7 at , 
Date Coal | a a Mac hin- C ° ton Piece- Woollen Worsted Motor 
Steel ery arns Geode Tissues | Tissues Cars 
thous. thous (thous miil. (mill < ous. 

Monthly Average— ‘toms) | ‘tona) | tome) | Boe.) | ea. yds) =a LA (number) 
1929 ose oo. | 5,022 365 47 11-8 306 9,016 | 3,490 1,991 
1930 4,573 263 40 11-1 201 6,587 | 2,893 1,602 
1931 3,563 165 27 11-4 143 4,694 | 2,479 1,429 
19 32 3,242 157 25 13-9 183 4,461 | 2,358 | 2,246 
1933 3,256 160 23 15-8 169 5,110 | 2,741 | 2,821 
1934 3,305 188 28 10-9 166 5,745 | 2,772 | 2,904 
1935 3,226 193 352 11-8 162 5,934 | 3,205 | 3,659 
19 36 2,878 184 32 12-6 160 6,523 | 3,304 | 4,268 
1937 3,363 | 215 37 13-3 | 160 | 6,653 3,583 4,468 

Oct., 1937 nen coe | 3,000 207 41 13-0 154 6,085 | 3,255 | 4,348 

Oct., 1938 3,393 159 37 11-5 116 4,541 | 2,009 | 3,067 
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PRICES 


1. WHOLESALE PRICES 








Date 


Average 1929 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


End Oct., 1937 
Nov., 1937 
Oct., 1938 
Nov., 1938 


” 


” 


” 


127 


ONKH AAAI 


6 
°3 
120-0 
118- 


Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931 = 100) 


6 


U.S.A. 


139: 
103: 

89- 

93: 
1ll- 
120- 
121 
131: 
127- 
123- 
116- 
116- 


"OL-J] OQhWH ISOs 


France 


141 
105 
92 
87 
83: 
78- 
90- 
127: 


138- 
133: 
147 
148 


NOW  ODPHWOUN 


Italy 


103-5 
93- 
86 
84- 
7: 

112- 

133- 


141- 
143- 
145- 
143-8 


Ke WOaNNa-e 


Germany 


126-1 
101-9 
88 - 
85- 
90: 
93: 
95 
97- 
97- 
97 
97 


97- 


NPONM WOOAb-3-3 





Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times ’’ ; U.S.A., Irving Fisher ; France, Statistique Générale; 
Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce ; Germany, Statistiche Reichsamt. 


2. RETAIL PRICES (cost of living) 





Date 


End of 1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


End Oct., 1937... 
» Sept., 1938... 
—° = we 


Food 


46 
39 
40 


Rent Fuel 
(including Clothing and 
Rates) Light 
52 115 75 
54 90 75 
55 85 70-75 
56 85 70-75 
56 85-90 70-75 
58 85 75 
59 90-95 75-80 
59 110 80 
60 105-110 80 
61 105-110 80-85 


Other 
Items 
included 


80 
75 
70-75 
70-75 
70-75 
70 
70 


75 
75 
75 


All 
Items 
included 


47 


51 


60 
55 
56 





The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 


3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 





Rubber 


_ Sugar Cotton Wool Pig-Iron Tin, 
Date N Centrifugals} American | 64's Cleveland Standard Plantation 
Manitoba U.K. | Middling | topsavge.| No. 3 Cash Sheet 
| 
per qr per cwt. per Ib. per Ib. per ton per ton per Ib. 
s. d. s. d. d. d. s. d. £ d. 
Average 1929 ... 54 Oj 9 Of 10-29 38; 70 4} 203} 10} | 
1931 ... 28 2} 6 4} 5-08 2375 58 7 118} 3 
1932 ...| 30 6| 5 9] 5-29 | 224 | 58 6 | 136,, 20, 
19335 ... 28 2 5 4 | 5-53 vs 62 3 19433 34 
a 30 il 4 8} 5-66 3034 66 10; 250 65% 
1935 ... 34 «(3h 4 8 6-69 28 67 10 22533 4 
1936 ... 38 0 4 8} 6-67 32}3 73 +O 20412 723 
1937 ... 53 113 6 4} 6-37 55% 91 10 243775 9} 
Nov., 1937 55 93 6 O} 4-59 2838 106 O 191}4 Tey | 
Oct., 1938 30 0 5 2 5-08 25.8 109 0O 206,75 83 
Nov., 1938 28 4} 5 8} 5-12 254 109 O 214% 8} 
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EXECUTOR 
AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


The selection of an 
Executor or Trustee 
requires careful and 
earnest consideration, and 
those about to make a Will 
ure advised to refer to a 


pamphlet issued by Lloyds 
Bank explaining this 
section of its activities, 


and showing the many 


advant iges to be ga ned 
by the appointment of a 
Corporate Body, instead 
of a friend or relation 
Executor or Trustee. 

The pamphke t, which 
gives particulars of the fees 
payable, may be obtained 
from any Branch of the 
Bank. 


» as 


Executor & Trustee Dept 
39 Threadneedle St., 
London, E.C. 2 
Branches of the 
Department are also 
established it 6 Pall 
Mall, S.W.1, and in a 
number of the large 

provincial centres. 
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LLOYDS BANK 
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flead Office: 


LONDON,E.C.3 


i 71 LOMBARD STREET, 
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Printed in England. 








